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Gosh, What A Difference! 


between a professionally prepared manuscript and the 
writing I have been doing all along. Actually, it seems 
as if you had read my mind and did what I hoped you 
would do with my book. Thanks for a terrific revision 
job. So says a writer whose book we've just revised for 
a paperback market. 


But revision is only a small part of our job as a complete 
literary service handling appraisal, editing and sale. As 
this goes to press, I have sold a new writer's first book 
to the leader in its field, Appleton-Century-Crofts; I 
have collected royalties from Brown, Watson in London, 
from Stackpole in Pennsylvania, from Dodd-Mead and 
Harpers in New York. Of course, we sell every con- 
ceivable type of manuscript, from shorts to sagas—and 
most of our writers came to us through these ads! 





They were tired of wasting time, money and talent by “going it alone.” They 
reasoned that if 90% of all professionals used agencies, they should too. 


So why not send me several of your manuscripts while we're testing our new policy 
of five dollars for any story, play, article or book? I will personally read your work 
and report on it promptly, then we’ll start helping you to sell. 





TypicaL Macazine anp Book Sates: Abelard-Schuman, Ace Books, Action-Packed Western, Adventure, 
Advertising Agency, Thomas Allen, Ltd., American Mercury, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy, 
J. P. Bachem Verlag, Arthur Barker Ltd., A. S. Barnes-Thomes Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books, 
Caper, Catholic Digest, Challenge For Men, Christian Herald, Chuckler’s Weekly, Citadel Press, Climax, 
Conde Nast, Crown Publishers, T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western, 
For Men Only, High Fidelity, Houghton Mifflin, House @ Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Story, Janus, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Journal of Lifetime Living, Jupiter Books, Kiwanis, H. J. Kok, Ltd., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leatherneck, Listen, Male, Man’s Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Geographic, National Arthritis News, Outdoor Life Book Club, Pathway Book Club, Perennial Press, 
Personal Romances, Pinebrook Book Club, Popular Mechanics, G. P. Putnam’s, Pyramid Books, Railroad, 
Ranch Romances, Real Western Romances, John F. Rider, Inc., Sir!, Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack- 
pole Publishers, Stag, Tidens Forlag, Toronto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
Action, Western Horseman, Writers Forum, A. A. Wyn, Inc., Your Health, Your Life, Your Mind, 
Zondervan House. We sell to the drama markets and have affiliations in Hollywood, Paris, London, Mel- 
bourne and Stockholm for sale of subsidiary rights. 











TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript covers my prompt, professional evaluation of your 
book, story, article or script, with detailed comments. If salable, my associates and I will 
then agent your work for you on straight 10% commission and refund your fee upon sale. 
If it requires editing or rewriting, I will make specific suggestions. 


You will find us frank and friendly people to work with, efficient in submitting your 
work to the most likely editors by our private messenger service, and dependable for regular 
progress reports. 


Professionals: Write me about your recent sales for straight commission agenting. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
















































































A Commentary on Chayefsky’s Craft 


Dear Editor: 

I read Pierre Long’s article on Chayefsky’s craft 
in your December issue with much interest and 
profit. In swift strokes, he got the heart of Chayef- 
sky’s craft of writing plays. 

Epwarp G. PuNKAY 
4510 N. Hermitage Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations! May we hopefully look for 
more of such articles as “A Commentary on 
Chayefsky’s Craft” by Pierre Long? 

And may I twist literary protocol slightly by 
complimenting playwright Chayefsky in being 
chosen by writer-analyist Pierre Long in his amaz- 
ingly remarkable piece? All the unmistakable 
clarity Paddy Chayefsky’s genius breathes into his 
characters that makes them live eternally, is en- 
hanced by the analysis of Mr. Long. He adds to 
the richness of the blood, with extra life and even 
complexion of the flesh of the characters, while 
giving the reader an insight of how simple it can 
be in creating a living, breathing, unforgettable 
fiction-character, loved in hatefullness as well as in 
the love and admiration for which one has been 
created. 

May we who wish to learn how to keep it under- 
standable by keeping it simple, look for more of 
these commentaries by Mr. Long, who undoubt- 
edly has the know-how? 

PauL BAKER 

Col., U.S.A. (Ret’d) 
5220 So. Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago 15, IIl. 


* Mr. Long’s articles will continue to appear 
in WD as long as he cares to write for us.—Ed. 


How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


‘NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 


on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
_— has put together a book 
which we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 






_ THe 
S CRAZE 


“Practically every writing problem 
is squarely faced.”’ 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch FREE 

St. Louis, Mo. 10-DAY TRIAL 

. this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people.” 

St. Paul Dispatch 


St. Paul, Minn. 


“ 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ —s plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Carl Carmer Paul Gallico = “ha so 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann 4 . yas 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash py Ran ” 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 10 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORNE BOOKS INC., Dept. WD-261 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 10 days free 


examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 


$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 


RED tc scesy04ivennndeeseeveukalwakedenseh been 
TID nose 0:00500s us chaueastabdndakvnuneseeeeeneee 


SE ris waiek sid ene tascetn ae Zone ..... ee 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 











Tue Waiter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


$5.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 2. 





Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 





A Commentary on Chayefsky’s Craft 
Dear Editor: 


I question in bold letters the person who states 
his knowledge of an author's reason in creating a 
story in any form. 

If Hemingway, in writing a novel, or Chayefsky 
in writing a play, were to analyze his every inten- 
tion—that is, his purpose—in writing his story, 
he would surely finish the analysis but never the 
novel or the play. 

It is my belief that the real writer is little con- 
cerned with anything other than what he is writ- 
ing. Since almost eighty per cent of his outpouring 
comes from his subconscious, he is never aware of 
what will come next, or why it will come. And, 
after it is down on paper, he doesn’t care unless he 
can write an article of explanation for money; an 
article which even he could not understand... a 
literary creation, like a human conception is unex- 
plainable: one knows what goes into it and what 
comes out, but the middle process remains a secret! 

It is laughable the way some persons claim 
knowledge of the innermost workings of an artist. 
“He did this because of that,” or “He did that be- 
cause of this,” are pure fiction placed in an article 
for pay. The genuine artist works only to complete 
his masterpiece, and very, very few are concerned 
with the how and the why of the final product. He 
may glory in the success of his creation, but he 





Study Writing 
at Home 
with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


How you can write. Most people can improve their 
writing skill; the latent gift of truly creative talent can 
also be developed through formal training—although, 
naturally, results canNOT be guaranteed. The formula: 
honest criticism and personal effort. if you can bene- 
fit from that formula, you're invited to enroll in our 
Home-Study writing curriculum FOR ADULTS . . . from 
basic college composition through advanced tutorials. 
Individual tutoring and criticism. Enjoy a conversation- 
by-mail with a University instructor as you study the 
technques of SHORT-STORIES, NOVELS, DRAMA, NON- 
FICTION, CHILDREN'S STORIES . . . or to gain that 
background so essential to the successful writer in 100 
other courses, in Psychology, Religion, Semantics, 
Philosophy, Literature, Archeology. 

Open to all. Use our Counseling Service to select the 
courses best for you. Begin at any time... study at 
your convenience, AT HOME . . . earn academic credit. 
For full information, write for the Home-Study AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS; no obligation, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Box WD-21 Chicago 37, lil. 





would be a sad old man if he dawdled over the 
purpose of its construction. 

Hemingway, Chayefsky, or any one of the great 
writers, never stops to think about “technique” 
while he is writing his story. And he should be too 
tired afterwards to attempt to explain what has 
been written. . .. 

He leaves that part to persons like Pierre Long, 
who can project himself into the subconscious 
machinery of another person’s being and account 
in detail what has been done, how, and for what 
reason. 

Frep SNYDER 
1619 First Street 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I am overwhelmed with what I perceive... . I 
had no idea you were going to feature my article 
by putting Chayefsky’s photograph on the front 
cover, nor that there would be a photograph from 
The Tenth Man in the body of the article. Such 
exultancy, on my part, lacks propriety, I know... 
But here are my comments—and obviously they 
are exclamatory! 

I enjoyed perusing Elinor Rose’s “Once Over 
Lightly,” Edith West’s “Help Your Writers’ 
Group. . .” I savored Dan Marlow’s success narra- 
tive. I ran onto a number of hypo-gastric howlers 
(intended) in Lawrence Sanders’ “Letters I Never 
Finish Reading” (reminiscent of many of the let- 
ters which we, as agents, have received). And I 
find informative Pat Mullen’s “Cartoonist Cues” 
and Rus Arnold’s “Photojournalism.” In particu- 
lar, Charles Brown’s ““The People in Your Articles” 
is to my liking—and, perhaps, this is because I 
teach and lecture on the techniques of Exposition. 

All in all, this is quite an issue . . . apogee and 
high-water mark... .. 


PieERRE LonG 


Dear Editor: 


I read Pierre Long’s article in your WriITER’s 
Dicest. A truly inspired and inspiring aricle for 
aspiring writers. Mr. Long gives something very 
definite to go by. Please let us have more articles 
by people of his intelligence and teaching ability. 

Eva Sicrip 
3150 Sheridan Rd. 
Chicago 14, Il. 


Dear Editor: 


As a long-time admirer of Paddy Chayefsky, I 
really appreciated Pierre Long’s article in the 
December issue. 

Mr. Long’s incisive analysis crystalized the many 
facets of the Chayefsky talent with amazing brev- 
ity. Even more amazing, he managed to inject into 
his commentary what seems to me to be some very 
practical advice for aspiring writers in all phases 
of the art. 

Katuy DAFLER 
1159 E. 54th St. 
Chicago 15, IIl. 
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A client of mine, for whom I recently placed several books, is a contract bridge master. 
Plenty of times he plays with relatively inexperienced opponents and loses. Why? The fall of 
the cards. 


It’s in the cards! If you know what cards to choose (because in this game you can choose 
them) and if you have half the minimum of talent you think you need, how can you lose? One 
pretty good way to lose is to do what most beginners do. They try to combine bridge, poker 
and old maid into one game; they pick their cards, and play their cards, at random. I ought 
to know because for a quarter of a century I have been teaching them how to pick their cards 
and play their cards and I have turned plenty of losers into winners; winners who have hit such 
markets as Doubleday, S.&S., Putnam, Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, Ladies Home Journal, 
Argosy, True, NBC, CBS, 20th-Century-Fox, MGM . . . you name it, and an ALF client 
has probably sold it. And so should you. 


You can pick your own cards . . . and your checks can be among those I constantly show 
you, like the few recent samples you see above. One way to start picking and playing your 
cards is to tell me about yourself when you send me your first scripts. That’s the kickoff point. 
We take it from there—working from the inside—and of course helping you with the edito- 
rial going over you can probably use. So—let’s start with YOU . . . and take it from there. 
Here’s how: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your k 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 


commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROF ESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


ALL. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





















Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


$ | We guarantee a report within two weeks 
S$ | Every story is a contest entry 


$ | Qur minimum annual contest awards 
total $8,650. . .but in 1960 we paid out 
an extra $4,275.00 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because. . . 


Eq] in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 


EER We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


BB MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 
































NEED INSPIRATION? 


Try the West’s famous Silverado Guest Ranch. Located 
on the site of the old town of Silverado City, where 
Robert Louis Stevenson lived and wrote many of his 
works, this mountaintop ranch has provided the setting 
for many books as well as movies. Individual cabins 
assure privacy. American plan. Swimming pool, horses, 
tennis, golf and a serve yourself bar for your entertain- 
ment when you aren’t working. 


FOR WRITERS ONLY 


We offer a_ special low weekly and monthly rate from 
January to May which will astonish you. Write for infor- 
mation, Post Office Calistoga, California. 


SILVERADO GUEST RANCH 


“Robert Louis Stevenson wrote here.”’ High on the 
mountain overlooking the Napa Valley. 


Calistoga California 














A Market For Christian Poetry 


Dear Editor: 


I intend to publish a book in the Spring, and 
need poems of a definite evangelical nature. Only 
unpublished poems are wanted, and must be of 
the Fundamentalist viewpoint, and of good liter- 
ary quality. Payment will be by arrangement. 
Poems submitted will be carefully considered, but 
will not be returned unless postage is provided. 


Rev. Tuomas H. Hussarp 
168 Quentin Rd. N., 
Newark, Ohio. 


Credo 


Dear Editor: 


My thanks to you and congratulations to Dan 
Marlowe for his article, ‘““Credo.”’ It is something 
I can sink my teeth into, so to speak. I have read 
and reread it, and with each reading I get some- 
thing I had overlooked before. It contains more 
practical help and information than anything I 
have read in a long time. We neophytes need more 
help like he gives. 

Vio.et B. Muncy 
Route 7, Box 204 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Help Your Writers Club to Help You 


Dear Editor: 


All of the members of our club found the article 
by Edith B. West, “Help your Writers Club to 
Help You” in WD’s December issue both enter- 
taining and enlightening. The arrangement Miss 
West’s club made with Pauline Bloom is very prac- 
tical. In fact, Miss Bloom is an honorary member 
of our club and has sat in on a number of our 
meetings. 

Your readers may be interested in the method 
our club has found very useful to our members. We 
invite, as guests, editors, literary agents and teach- 
ers of creative writing in our area. 

The guests participate fully in the meetings. 
They offer suggestions and criticisms to authors 
of manuscripts read at the meetings and take part 
in discussions on writing problems, markets and 
so forth. A number of our guests have returned to 
our meetings several times and have become hon- 
orary members of our club. 


ALFRED K. ALLAN 
President, Writers Club of 
New York City 

1685 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 


Correction 

In Elyse Michaels’ article “Writing the Teen- 
age Confession Story” in the January WD, the 
“continued” line was omitted from the bottom of 
page 39. The article was continued on page 76. 
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Letters I Never Finish Reading 
Dear Editor: 


I've almost commited to memory Mr. Lawrence 
Sanders’ ‘Letters I Never Finish Reading” (Dec. 
60 WD). 

I wonder if he’s ever reccived a query such as 
the following: 

.. . Got a terrific story about . . . OH, NO 
YOU DON’T! You’re liable to steal my plot and 
give it to some staff writer. Better let me just send 
it to you.” 

I instruct a Writer’s Workshop course for adults. 
and querying the editor is one of the subjects 
touched upon. Mr. Sanders’ article has been dra- 
matically read before the group. It tells more in its 
humor than I’ve been able to say from stuffy out- 
lines. 

Francine H. MoMENT 
1931 Stratford Avenue 
Westchester, Ill. 


TV Market 


Dear Editor: 


We are a significant market for TV scripts— 
both documentary and dramatic—co-producing 
with the three national networks some fifty-six 
(56) half-hour TV programs a year. 


We are interested in half-hour documentary or 
dramatic scripts with a Catholic or Christian re- 
ligious theme. 


But it should be emphasized that such a theme 
need not be “hard sell’’ ; in fact, we prefer subtlety. 
Catholicism and/or the Church are seldom men- 
tioned, but, nevertheless, the scripts provide a 
valid insight into the system of values which cur- 
rently informs our American predominantly 
Christian culture. 


On the other hand, we have done four-part 
studio-documentary series on the Mass, the Bible, 
etc. So you can see that our range of program- 
ming is broad. 


From experienced TV writers, we like to get a 
resume (at least of credits) plus a story-outline, 
if not the complete script. From the beginner or 
near-beginner, a resume plus a formal script suit- 
able for our programming. 

On CBS and NBC, our programs run in series 
of from three to six (usually four) programs. On 
ABC, we are able to utilize single scripts without 
relating them to any other programs. 

Being a public-service organization, we pay 
union scale minimum for all scripts, half on re- 
ceipt of the final-draft, and half when the script is 
recorded on video-tape. 

Rosert J. ALLEN, Script Editor 
The National Council of 
Catholic Men 

Radio and Television Dept. 
Room 1501 

50 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N.Y 





To People who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 
but can't get started 


If you have that constant urge to write for 

publication, but you can’t get going, here’s 

your chance to get an expert analysis of your 

natural ability and your chance for success 
; without cost or obligation! 


Mother of Three Finds Many 
Rewards in Profitable Writing 


"Since | enrolled in N.I.A., | have 
won a number of cash prizes in con- 
tests, sold 7 articles published by 
‘American Baby' & ‘Farm Journal.’ 
etc. But the greatest reward of all 
lies in the new world N.I.A. helped 
me discover. My love for it comes 
second only to my husband, our 3 
= -— our home 

—Mrs. N. Sullivan, Marlette, Mich. 


NOW, A CHANCE TO TEST YOURSELF . . . FREE 


HE Writer’s Institute Division of N.I.A. offers 

a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover more men and women who can add to 
their income by writing stories, articles, publicity, 
advertising copy, etc. You will enjoy this fas- 
cinating test. 

Those who pass are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. Copy Desk Training which teaches you to 
write by writing at home in leisure’ time. All your 
writing is individually corrected, and criticized by 
professional writer-editors. They offer constructive 
suggestions that will develop your natural apti- 
tudes and help you cultivate your own distinctive, 
saleable style. 


Sparetime Earnings AT HOME—While Learning 


Close personal direction and expert editorial 
guidance helps many N.I.A. students quickly ac- 
quire the “professional” touch necessary for sales, 
often with their first few writing assignments. Soon 
they enjoy earnings of $10, $25, $100 and much 
more for stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
homemaking, travel, local, club and church activi- 
ties, etc., things that can be easily turned out in 
leisure time and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 


Send for FREE Writing Aptitude Test 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. You are under no obligation—all 
commmunication is confidential. No salesman will 
call. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, 
National Home Study Council.) 

MAIL COUPON NOW ‘*82seseeeseeccancnrs 
Newspaper Institute of America 
ack Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, February. 





Mr. \ 
Miss 
Mrs 
Address 


Zene...... Geate.... 
oN correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 











Copyright 1961, Newspaper Institute of America 














October Poetry Issue 


Dear Editor: 


With heartfelt thanks I read the article 
“Poetry and the Public” in your October issue of 
Writer’s Dicest. It’s encouraging to know that 
someone besides myself feels sorry for the poor 
readers, who find today’s magazines crammed with 
nothing but beautiful, empty words (called poetry ) 
that they neither read or enjoy. 

Now I know mine isn’t just a one-woman fight 
to restore poetry to its old-fashioned beauty and 
meaning, where Mr. Public will again find some- 
thing worth reading. 

Speak louder, Mr. Mowrer! I’m with you! 


HELEN D. BAESEMAN 
2914 Polzer Drive 
Wausau, Wisc. 


Dear Editor: 


The Ocean Beach Branch, National League of 
American Pen Women, as a professional writers’ 
group, wishes to offer congratulations upon your 
October “Special Poetry Issue.” 

It was reviewed and discussed at our recent 
meeting, and very much enjoyed. We class it 
extra special. 

Juuia T. McGarvey 
Secretary 


Another Friend Passes On 
Dear Editor: 


“A life without poetry,” Mary O’Connor said 
once, “would be unthinkable.” 

Recently, the poetry went out of her life. 

Mary O’Connor was a brave soul. That is a mis- 
statement. She was the bravest of the brave. And 
only the day before I had received the note below 
from her, scrawled in the most shakey handwrit- 
ing I have ever seen. I had used one of her 
wonderful, heart-warming poems on the cover of 
the magazine I edit, and she was thanking me for 
it. “Am still ill. Don’t seem to be able to shake or 
overcome it. . . . Excuse my shakiness. Weak and 
nauseated. Have nerve spasms... ” 

They found her broken body in a window well 
30 feet below her room at the Philadelphia Home 
for Incurables, in Philadelphia. Police said it was 
an apparent suicide. I know different. She died of 
a broken heart. She could no longer spin her tales 
and poems of courage to others and the will was 
gone. 

For 23 years that little room had been home for 
Mrs. O’Connor, 60, of Washington, Penna. Once 
an opera singer, and then q poet, author and artist, 
she became an invalid when she fell while ice 
skating in 1937, but it did not stilfle her creativity. 

“One does not necessarily need to be paralyzed 
from the neck up,” she said, “‘just because one is 
paralyzed from the neck down.” 

She estimated that she had written more than 
50,000 poems, stories and articles, most of them 
after her accident. Her work won her numerous 
awards. 
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Her best-known poem, “‘A Tiny Bit of Sky,” was 


written shortly after the accident—when she 
learned that she would be bedridden for life. Mrs. 
O’Connor was the founder of World Poetry Day, 
the purpose of which, she said, was “to unite the 
nations of the world by the invisible ties of poetry.” 
She was president of the American Poetry League. 

Epwin L. Brooks 

9731 So. Brennan Ave. 

Chicago 17, II. 


e Mary O’Connor was most kind and helpful 
in suggesting the names of people to tell about 
our all-poetry October WRITER’s DIGEsT. 
Through these people, this issue received a 
great amount of valuable lip service and con- 
sequently poetry was given a_ world-wide 
boost.—Ed. 


Want to Join a Writers’ Club? 
Dear Editor: 


We would like to hear from writers or would-be 
writers living in this area. Would you like to have 
a Writer’s Club. 

Would you help to organize a Writer’s Summer 
Conference here in the Upper Peninsula? We 
would suggest the “Ghost Town” of Pequaming. 
It can be done if enough are interested. 

Are you with us? 

Mrs. Irjya Harju 
Pequaming Road 
L’Anse, Mich. 


Correspondents Needed 
Dear Editor: 


We have a network of community correspon- 
dents which now covers the major metropolitan 
areas of the United States. We are interested in 
extending this network by enlisting the services of 
free-lance writers in others cities and towns. 

We issue assignments to cover stories, or to do 
publicity work for our nationwide clients, and pay 
a flat rate for each assignment. The writer re- 
ceives complete instructions on each assignment, 
and is told in advance what each job will pay. 

Our network includes writers from all fields and 
with all sorts of present duties including newsmen, 
housewives, librarians, public relations men, 
teachers, journalism students, radio and television 
men, house organ editors, industrial and scientific 
writers and freelancers in all types of fact and 
fiction. 

At present we need correspondents in the follow- 
ing communities: 

Washington, D. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Miami, Fla.; Columbia, S. C.; Richmond, 
Va.; Charleston, W. Va.; Milwaukee, Wisc. ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Albany, New York; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Akron, Ohio; 
and Columbus, Ohio. 

C. Rospert GRUVER 
1913 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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AT LAST ... A SUPERLATIVE COURSE IN 
WRITING ... WITH GUARANTEED 


REFUND AND CANCELLATION PRIVILEGES! 





That's How NYS Keeps One Man's Meat from 
Becoming Your Disappointment! 


You may enroll for a perfectly good course in 
writing, but if it turns out to be not for you— 
what good will it do you and why must you be 
stuck with it? 

We think NYS one of the best courses available. 
Hundreds of NYS students agree with us; but 
occasionally people come along who feel it isn’t 
right for them (probably too much work, because 
we do ask for a lot of writing and insist on more 
writing projects than are likely to be offered else- 


where . . . and with good reason, for it is generally 
conceded that the more you write the better you 
write . .. that you learn to write only by writing a 


great deal). So: Those people who felt NYS 
wasn’t right for them took advantage of their 
drop-out and refund privileges. 


But—and this is something that might keep you 
awake nights—suppose you sign up for a course 
which offers no refund or drop-out clauses. Sup- 
pose you find the help isn’t what you dreamed it 
would be . . . or a family emergency hits you out 
of left field. What then? Your money is gone; you 
must pay for the course whether you do the work 


We Teach You To Write Stories Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own market- 
ing—which leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t 
work that way. We back our judgment with our own actions. 
Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a pro- 
fessional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties including the 
— Prize winning play The Teahouse Of The August 
oon, 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post. 

2 books—and a major book club choice— 
all for one N.Y.S. graduate. These are exam- 
ples. We shall be glad to tell you about sales 
made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range 
of markets. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN THE 
WRITING FIELD TODAY! 


The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. 
You receive complete training in fiction, non-fiction—and 
TV—all divisions in a single big, rich generous low-priced 
course of training. NYS brings you a total of 62 planned, 
writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular stories, 
or articles, or books . . . with no word limitations on the 
assignments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give 
you far more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


or not. In that unhappy eventuality even a good 
course will be a case of 


One Man's Meat... Another Man's 
Mistake 


At NYS we have no such mistakes on our collec- 
tive consciences. No one has ever been sued by 
NYS. But suppose a firm must use salesmen who 
collect high commissions. WE HAVE NO SUCH 
PROBLEM AT NYS because we do not employ 
field representatives. Whatever we have to say is 
on the record, in print, and so is our refund agree- 
ment—right in your own contract. 

People who enroll for NYS do so after long delib- 
eration. We don’t mind waiting; we invite, in fact 
we urge, comparison. Comparison takes time; 
impulse buying doesn’t. When you work with 
NYS you have the assurance that you enroll, not 
through impulse or under pressure, but at your 
own leisure, your own discretion, and after careful 
consideration. Since no course in the world can 
please everyone make sure, before you enroll for 
any course, to leave an escape hatch for yourself. 


Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 


To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled 
the finest teaching staff in the business. Each NYS. staff 
member has achieved his or her own sales and recognition— 
and is ready to help you achieve yours. As an NYS student 
you are entitled to the personal collaboration of established 
authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL ard free 
booklet Writing For A Profitable Career. 


-"""""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 808 
New York 17, N. Y. 


: 
t 
1 
‘ 
| 
1 
i 
Send me without obligation on my part your booklet : 
Writing For A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample 4 
material which will start me on my writing career. ; 
' 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 

t 


Name PIPE E ET ER OE eT eI 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York | 
(This Pe is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Title Turna-bout 


Dear Editor: 


Although I have not been a magazine editor 
since last August, when I left my Executive Editor 
post at PLayBoy in order to write full-time (doing 
rather well, thanks), there is still enough editor left 
in me to rush to the defense of that noble calling 
when it is attacked by presumptuous, long-winded 
wordslingers like my friend Bob (Psycho) Bloch 
(my god, Bob, did they pay you by the word???). 
In his letter, printed in the December WD, Bob 
pouts about his titles being changed by Mean Old 
Editors. Having changed many a title in my day, 
let me present the editor's side. There are many 
reasons why titles must sometimes be changed.” 

(1) The magazine may have recently published, 
or may soon publish, a story with an identical or 
too-similar title. I once bought a story by Charles 
Beaumont, called “The King.” Though a perfectly 
good title, the story was published as ‘A Classic 
Affair” because a James Jones stor-, also called 
“The King,” had already been scheduled. 

(2) A title may duplicate that of a current or 
classic novel, play or film. One excellent writer 
sent me a jim-dandy story he called “Heart of 
Darkness,” thereby revealing an ignorance of 
Joseph Conrad. Since he was a friend of mine, I 
could afford to be waggish, and I wired him: 
HEART OF DARKNESS FINE YARN BUT 
MAY WE CHANGE TITLE TO THE VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD? The story was published as 
“The Music of the Yellow Brass,” a glowing phrase 
I picked up from within the text. 

(3) A title may not accurately represent the 
tone and flavor of the story. A probing, sensitive 
story by Herbert Gold was titled by him “The 
Feathered Biped,” for no better reason than that, 
at the very end, the protagonist was forced to 
perform a humiliating dance while clothed only in 
feathers. But Gold’s title was flippant, and his 
story was not; moreover, the title conveyed nothing 
whatever of the story’s theme. I suggested the story 
be published as “The Right Kind of Pride,” and 
Gold agreed it was a tremendous improvement. 

(4) Some writers—fine writers, too—are bad 


titlers. Editors change their titles because the titles 
are dull, leaden, unenticing. If a title does not scize 
the writer’s interest, if a title does not “sound,” it 
does a disservice to the story and has no reason for 
existing. John Wallace is one of my favorite short- 
story writers. As an editor, I read with pleasure 
almost every story he submitted to me, and no 
small part of that pleasure was due to the grace 
and precision of his finely-wrought prose. But 
(forgive me, John) he can’t title worth a damn. 
I thought his “Author”; “The Quality of Mercy, 
Strained”; ‘The Veritable Innocent”; “The Line 
Forms” ; and “A Little Night Mischief” were won- 
derful stories with dreadful (or, at best, so-so) 
titles, and I changed every one of them to (respec- 
tively) “O You New York Girls”; “Get Out of 
My Life”; “A Stretch in Siberia”; “Party Girl’; 
and “I Love You, Miss Irvine.” Wallace approved 
of the new titles and even thanked me for them. I 
admire and intensely enjoy the science-fiction 
stories of Robert Sheckley—they are thought-pro- 
voking, original, peppery, lovely little gems. I 
changed his titles, “The Citizen in Space” (to 
“Spy Story’), “Pilgrimage to Earth” (to “Love, 
Incorporated”), and “The Store of the Worlds” 
(to “The World of Heart’s Desire’’). But Sheckley, 
apparently disapproving, got his revenge: he called 
two of his collections Citizen in Space and Pilgrim- 
age to Earth, and I have no doubt his next will be 
titled The Store of the Worlds! 

Do I regret any of my title brainstorms? Not 
many; but a few, yes. One was a story I retitled 
“The Bitch in Heat,” which now strikes me as un- 
forgivably gross and for which the author rightly 
hated me. Another was a gourmet article on curry. 
I’m afraid I called it (prepare to wince) “The 
Curry with the Singe on Top.” Also, it’s true that 
an editor must guard against a tendency to change 
a wild, unique title to something bland and “safe.” 
When I bought Herbert Gold’s “The Forty-four 
Year Old Boy Disc Jockey and the Sincere-Type 
Songstress,” I told him it would probably appear 
as “The D. J. and the Thrush.” He admonished 
me for thinking in stereotypes and warned me 
against sacrificing fresh, maverick kookiness for 
something ordinary. I thought about that for a 





SALES RECORDS-- 


A measure of effective professional writing courses! 


The internationally known 
University of Oklahoma Pro- 
fessional Writing courses were 
prepared, and are taught, by 
writer-instructors who not only 
sell their own copy — they 
know how to show you the 
successful techniques. 


On the record, students and 
graduates have authored more 
than 190 published books and 
have sold to more than 900 
periodicals. 
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Correspondence study courses in profes- 
sional writing, supervised by Professor Fos- 
ter Harris, are available in apprentice 
writing, writing fiction and non-fiction. These 
courses carry university credit. 


For complete information write to: 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEPT. 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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while and decided he was right. The story ap- 
peared under his title, even though it filled half 
the page. The same kind of discussion took place 
recently between me and my agent. He urged me 
to change the title of a book I had sent him. I 
stood my ground. Which of us was right we will 
not know until we hear the reactions of the book 
publishers. The title: A Child’s Introduction to 
White Slavery. 

Finally, since this letter is getting to be almost 
as long as Bob Bloch’s intolerable screed, I will say 
that the “title” or slug under which Bob’s Decem- 
ber issue letter appeared (“Title Bout”) struck me 
as apt, clever, succinct, piquant, and thoroughly 
good. But I’ll bet it was the editor’s idea, not Bob’s! 

Ray Russe 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Interpretive Writer 
Dear Editor: 


As one who is professionally occupied with the 
interpretation of research and scholarship through 
museum techniques, I wish to tell you how stimu- 
lating it was to read “The Interpretive Writer” 
by Leona Rienow, in the August issue. 

The need for “translators” who are able to 
recast the technically formulated concepts of sci- 
ence into language for the laymen is one of the 
greatest of our scientific age. 

The hope of our democracy’s future lies not only 
in a citizenry informed in the area of political 
thought. A citizenry alive to the major develop- 
ments in scientific research and to the implications 
of modern scientific thinking is equally necessary. 

Writer’s Dicest merits commendation by 
research specialists and by “generalist” writers as 
well for printing “The Interpretive Writer.” 

GILBERT WRIGHT 

Curator of Exhibits 
University. of Florida 

The Florida State Museum 
Gainesville, Florida 


Contest Winner Sells 


Dear Editor: 


“Katsumi’s Crazy Costume,” which won a prize 
in your 1960 Short Short Story Contest, has just 
sold to HI! MAGAZINE. They purchased my first 
published fiction, a three part serial which was 
voted best story of the year by the magazine 
readers. 

Here are some personal notes in answer to your 
request for such information, though I do not 
wish to appear to be patting myself on the back. 

I write almost exclusively. juvenile stories— 
which is rather surprising since I was the late 
Errol Flynn’s press agent—as well as that of his 
“amour,” Miss Beverly Aadland. But then, on the 
other hand, it’s not quite so surprising that I do 
juvenile stories since I currently handle the press 
relations for child stars Evelyn Rudie (nominated 
for TV’s Emmy for her performance of “Eloise” 
and who made headlines last year when she ran 


5 reasons why 
the “pro” writers 
prefer this 
portable typewriter ! 


QUIET-RITER ELEVEN 


“The only portable that 
performs like an office machine!” 


Full “office machine” keyboard! 

The 44 keys and 88 characters of 
the Quiet-Riter Eleven are exactly 
the same .. . and in the same position 
as on standard office typewriters. 


Exclusive 11-inch roller! Puts 

more words on a line than any 
other portable typewriter. Can take 
paper sideways, too! You can easily 
make charts and graphs and unusual 
typed material. 


One key instantly sets and clears 
for columns & indents! Lets 
you quickly type complicated para- 
graphed material orcolumnsof figures. 
Beautiful print-work! The roller 
on this machine is oversized . . . 
larger in diameter than ordinary 
portables so your keys hit cleaner. 
Your manuscripts look neater! 


The convenience and rugged- 


ness of an “office machine”... ° 
but none of the unwieldy bulk. This : 
solid, compact portable is built to : 


be used, not coddled! 


Ask your Remington Dealer to show 
you all the other features of the Quiet- 
Riter Dieven. You'll be convinced that 
only this quality portable fills the bill 
for pro’s! 





Remington Rand Portable Typewriter Division Sperry Rand Corp. 


‘ 
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The Creative Writer. . . result of a 30-year romance! 


A book, like a mellow brandy or a resonant violin, is carried to its ultimate achieve- 
ment by a happy union of age and master craftsmanship in its development. Such a splendid 
union enables us to announce the publication this month of The Creative Writer, a worthy 
result of a 30-year romance of a magazine (Writer’s Digest) and its publisher (Aron M. 
Mathieu) with the field of freelance writing and publishing. 

The Creative Writer, a 528-page handsome, clothbound book, provides practical, work- 
shop-type articles on a wide range of writing and publishing, with the major emphasis on 
showing writers how to go about writing for paying markets. Such articles are from among 
the all-time greats which appeared in Writer’s Digest and which have been completely re- 
edited by foremost writers and editors in their respective fields in terms of latest trends and 
requirements. Latest listings of major markets accompany many of these articles. 

Most books for writers end at this point. Not so The Creative Writer, which goes on 
to include moving, personal experiences from gifted authors like Somerset Maugham, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Thomas Wolfe and others to warm and stimulate the writer’s mind with ideas 
and inspiration. 

“Man Against White Space,” one of Writer’s Digest’s finest series, has been completed 
and appears in its entirety in The Creative Writer. (Richard E. Deems, President of Hearst 
Magazines, hails this section as “the first authoritative information available on magazine 
publishing.” ) 

Full-color photos and paintings, cartoons, and a well-designed format add distinct per- 
spective to the total picture The Creative Writer invokes of this sometimes mysterious, always 
demanding craft of writing and publishing. 


THE CREATIVE WRITER may now be ordered at the pre-publication price of $5.95 by address- 
ing orders to Dept: B, WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (Payment will 
be refunded to anyone who fails to be delighted with THE CREATIVE WRITER.) 
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away to the White House to visit Mamie Eisen- 
hower—definitely not a publicity stunt concocted 
by this office) ; Rickey Kelman, co-star of CBS’ 
weekly “Dennis O’Keefe Show” on which he plays 
Dennis’ son; Mouseketeer Don Grady and now 
co-star of the new Fred MacMurray Show on 
ABC-TV, as well as representing several glam- 
orous Sunset Strip restaurants, two TV series, a 
famous writer-director team, etc. 


Bit. DopcE 

Dodge, Heigh and Associates 
Suite 1 

1617 N. El Centro Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


They Can’t Write Boxing 


Dear Editor: 


In a recent fine article, in Writer’s DicEst, 
Mr. Al Silverman said it is puzzling why more 
writers don’t write for the men’s field. 


Well, I don’t know much about adventure 
stories, but I venture to say this much, there are 
not more than three men today who can write 
correctly on boxing, and those men are Nat Fleisher, 
Dick Hyland of the L.A. Times, and myself! 


I remember one former sports editor who told 
in his column, how “Kid So-and-So led with a 
beautiful right-cross counter,’ etc. Inasmuch as 
a counter is a blow used in defense, and a lead is 
one used in offense, how can a man lead with a 
counter? 

Some years ago, when they were having trouble 
about professionalism, I came out in a Los Angeles 
paper with a bombshell when I said, “There is 
no such thing as an amateur!” (I didn’t mean 
100%, but nearly so.) 


What an uproar, but I proved my point. I 
wonder what Avery Brundage thought! 

Anyhow, to give you an idea, some years ago 
a bunch of sports writers tried to pick the greatest 
champions of all time, up to that date. In the final 
vote, Joe Gans got one vote! The greatest light- 
weight of all time got only one vote. These writers 
must have been too young to ever have seen Gans 
box, or their intelligence could not have pulled a 
boner like that! 


Another time they said Rocky Marciano was 
the only heavy who had never been beaten. Mar- 
ciano was beaten twice as an amateur, and later 
when he was a pro he was arrested and taken 
to court, in the State of Maine, for putting on 
fake fights with his own brother! 


And last, when big Ed Sanders died they told 
all over the country that he was the first American 
heavy to win the title in the Olympic games. But 
it so happened that the boxing championship was 
won first by Sam Berger of the San Francisco 
Olympic Club, at the Olympic games in St. Louis, 
in 1904, long before Sanders was born! He was 
my father’s pupil. I oughta know. 

Carro.i VAN Court 
316% W. 48th St. 
Los Angeles 37, California 
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SUDDENLY 


IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop 
Writers and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. wed 
sale to a secondary market can pay for your course 
and start you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a -- help to me.”’ 
Sarah h 8. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it 
right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum 
ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts of 25,000 
words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed 

- envelope should accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP ae WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 
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Want qualified person... 
living in the Los Angeles area to collaborate 
in writing and compiling needed “Encyclopedia 
of the Stock Markets.” Organization established 
to handle sales. Thomas A. Gooder, The Wall 
Street Book Club, P.O. Box 1195, Victorville, 
California. 














Low budest J MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION COM- 
PANY WRITERS to supply unpublished, unpro- 
duced 3 to 5 character-limited set—stories or scress = plays of of 
male-female relationships in dramatic conflict. 
tain: unusual theme, tight plot, must be Ah 4 sen- 
sual, have ae — scenes, ~~ ao dialogue—within 
bounds of good Surprise en 

WE ACCEPT MATERIAL DIRECTLY FROM WRITERS 


D. L. W. PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. BOX 148, HAZLETON, PA. 














A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 
38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 


nr 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Miami classes. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 








1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic ee eeeececes $1.25 
2—WRITERS HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas..........- 2.50 
3—WRITERS LET’S PLOT! Plots for everything........- 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique).... . 3.00 
5—WRITERS: En SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) . 3.00 
6—WRITER. TO EARN! (New approach)........ -y os 


DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA. 
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917 BUCIDA RD. 
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A PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 


"Red-Hot Public Speaking*” 
A Non-Fiction Book 






ed the fa sell 
them YOUR material! 


A MOTION PICTURE SALE 


*The Tide Went Out* 
by Charles Eric Maine 











(joo Houseteeping 


"Terror on Moscow Three* 
A Story by Hank Searls 





A MORROW B00K 


"Die--And You Die Alone" 
A Novel by Samuel A. Krasney 





4 MACMILLAN BOOK 
"How To Write A Song” 
A Non-Fiction Book 
by Duke Ellington, Johnny Mercer, 
Noel Coward, Carmen Lombardo, 
and others, with Henry Kane 


ey 











"The Sharks" 
An Article by 
Arthur C. Clarke 





The New York Times Magazine 
"The Snap Heard Round The World® 
An Article by P. G. Wodehouse 








"How to Have Fun 
with the Girls* 
An Article by 


A DOUBLEDAY BOOK 


"Three Hearts and Three Lions® 








Janet Halliday Ervin 





A Novel by Poul Anderson 














A Humor Book 
by Rex Lardner 

















Horse-Powered Hucksters*® 
An Article by Larry T. Shaw 





"A Special Situation*® 
A Story by Anne Crook 





A Story by Verlaine Brewer 


re To COLUMBIA PICTURES | A/UVEN/ILE BOOK A TELEVISION SALE 
"Air Evac" A Story by "Albert The Albatross* *Jizzle* 
wane. Colonel Franklin M. Davis, Jr. by Syd Hoff by John Wyndham 
¥ To HARPER AND Te ALFRED H 
A BOBBS-MERRILL BOOK REAL ZING RANDOM 
"Life In Suburbia’ "Beware The stones od ID HOUSE BOOK 


A Novelette 





"Random Chance*® 


by Randall Garrett 






"Killing Time" 
A Novel by Donald E. Westlake 











SECRETS 


"I Couldn't Forgive* 





AN AVON BOOK 


"Capo Mafioso® 


A Novel by Ovid Demari 





ELLERY QUEEN'S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


"Galileo, Detective® 


A Story by Theodore Mathieson Cc. B. 


A PUTNAM BOOK 


"Quest For Innocence* 
A Novel by 
Gilford 








PLAYBOY 
"Girls For The God" 
An Article by 
William Knoles 


FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 


"A Real Gone Guy* 
A Novel by Frank Kane 

















"In The Quiet of the Night" 
A Story by Ross Kearney 


"Shell Scott's Seven 
A Story Colle 








by Richard S. Prather 


Slaughters* 
ction 





German Rights to WALTER LEHNING VERLAG 


French Rights to LA PAGE INTERNATIONALE 
Portuguese Rights to TECNOPRINT GRAFICA 


(U. S. Paperback Publisher: DELL BOOKS) 


British Rights to BOARDMAN, LTD. 
Italian Rights to MONDADORI 
Spanish Rights to EDITORIAL ACME 









Swedish Rights to BONNIERS 
Danish Rights to ARK'S FORLAG 


U. S. Publisher: 


HOLT, RINEHART, AND WINSTON) 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 


you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


within two weeks. 


We report 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 


all submissions. 








**. . . Down to earth advice . 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. . Comprehensive facts in a readable, practical book . . .’’ 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 


—ADVERTISING & SELLING MAGAZINE 























A story conference underway in Joe Bell’s home-made office. From left to right: 
Janet, Joe, Debbie, Patsey and David working out a new slant for a Post article. 


You, [oo,Can Retire Young 


By Joseph N. Bell 


I received a letter a few months ago from one of those New York manage- 
ment consulting firms asking me if I knew anybody who might be interested 
in a $25,000-a-year public relations job they were trying to fill for a client 
of theirs to whom they referred as a “top industrial outfit.” I thanked them 
for seeking my advice arid told them that if they were nosing around to find 
out whether my services were available, they could get me a lot cheaper 
than $25,000—except that I still wasn’t convinced that I couldn’t make a 
living without working and would like to try it a little longer. This was an 
open invitation for them to check with me again, but I haven’t heard from 
them since. 

I probably wouldn’t take their job anyway. I like not working. I quit 
formal employment five years ago to become a full-time free-lance maga- 
zine writer, and you wouldn’t call that working, would you? Oh, I know 
it’s fashionable for a writer to loathe writing and to spend most of his wak- 
ing hours wishing he was a tool-and-die maker or owned a theater. But 
I’m out of fashion, I suppose: I was 33 when I quit working, and after five 
years, I’m still having a hell of a good time. 

Of course there are a few hazards to consider. 


In my case, there was a ten-room house ; a wife and three children with an 
affinity for eating; insurance to help put the children through college; 
an electric dishwasher;.and a Stock Purchase Plan in which I enrolled 
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after I heard about a $40 a week department 
store clerk who contributed a dollar-a-month 
to the Plan for most of his working life and 
retired at 60 with $100,000 or some such 
remarkable amount. (The broker’s agent 
always slurred his words when he mentioned 
the actual figure.) Although there have been 
plenty of weeks when we didn’t make 40 
bucks, we haven’t missed a payment to The 
Plan yet. 

In the meantime, while working at home 
when and as I please, I’ve been enjoying all 
sorts of advantages which—I’m sure—accrue 
to no other profession. 

I have watched a World Series on television 
from the opening pitch of the first game to 
the final out of the last game without missing 
a play—comfortably ensconced in an easy 
chair with my lunch spread out in front of 
me, the telephone off the hook, and no sum- 
mons to worry about from the boss. 

I have wandered through a supermarket in 
mid-morning when it was practically de- 
serted and had my choice of checkers who 
were panting to have me come down their 
aisle. 

I have played golf at noon on a weekday 
when I not only didn’t have to wait at the 
first tee, but didn’t encounter anyone ahead 
of me the entire 18 holes. 

I have taken my children sledding in the 
middle of a winter afternoon when we had 
all to ourselves a hill that was clogged with 
people a few hours later. 

I play third base against right-hand pitch- 
ing for the 6th Ave. Tiger Cats—a baseball 
team of seventh- and eighth-graders which 
meets every evening after school after April 
1 on the vacant lot across from our house. 
It always pleases me to note the double-take 
of breadwinners trudging home from their 
commuter trains, shuffling past our vacant 
lot, where the game is still in progress, and 
noticing me in the thick of things. There, I 
think, but for the grace of God, go I. 

I can tell you in detail all the neighborhood 
intrigues which used to baffle me when I 
spent my days in the city. I pick up the wisp 
ends of conversations in backyards all up 
and down the block through my raised office 
window. 

I can have brunch with my wife, go to an 
air-conditioned movie on a hot summer day 
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(and then work all night), or join the char- 
acters who hang out at major league ball 
parks on week-day afternoons. I meet all sorts 
of interesting people, and if I don’t like what 
I’m doing, I stop doing it and do something 
else. 

These are just a few of the compensations 
of being a free-lance writer. In all candor, 
I must admit that there are also some draw- 
backs—most of them financial. To a person 
who writes as a sideline, encouraging words 
from an editor are pure diamonds, to 
be wrapped carefully, put away without 
scratching and brought forth periodically to 
display to dinner party guests. To a pro- 
fessional writer, the only word from an edi- 
tor that cuts any real ice is his signature on 
the bottom of a check. And often it’s a long 
time between signatures. 

I still recall with horror a story I was asked 
to do by one of our leading national maga- 
zines two years ago. This particular magazine 
paid very large sums of money for its articles, 
and I was overjoyed to spend about four 
weeks collecting the material they wanted 
and writing a story from it. The story was 
built around a police official who was doing 
a particularly outstanding job in a very 
highly specialized line of work. 

I sent the story on its way with high hopes 
and a happy heart—straight into an abvss 
of editorial opinion in which it apparently 
became irrevocably lost. When I had heard 
nothing from the magazine in two months, 
I wrote them the usual: “I just wanted to 
check and make sure the manuscript wasn’t 
lost in the mail . . .” I got a rather breathless 
answer to the effect that the manuscript had, 
indeed, been received and I would soon have 
word on the editor’s decision. 

A month later, I wrote another letter—a 
little more testy this time. Two weeks later 
another letter, two weeks later another— 
and I was still unpaid. I was informed that 
an editor who had to review the manuscript 
was in Europe, that another editor was 
struggling on the brink of death but had 
manfully consented to drag himself back to 
the office just to read what I’d written. And 
so on and on. 


At last I got an answer: “No.” The reasons 
for the rejection escape me at the moment. 
I took the manuscript from its return en- 
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velope, transferred it to a fresh one and sent 
it to another magazine which purchased it 
almost immediately. Looking admiringly at 
my check, I was suddenly assailed by a 
gnawing doubt. The first magazine had held 
the manuscript more than six months. What 
Bast 

I phoned the police officer about whom the 
story had been written and discovered to my 
horror that he had been transferred a few 
weeks before into an entirely different line 
of work. Fortunately he was still living—and 
to a writer, where there’s life there’s always 
hope. I wrote the second magazine, told 
them what had happened and offered them 
their money back. They were so startled by 
the prospect of a writer offering to return 
money that they agreed to let me revise the 
story, taking into account these new compli- 
cations. About nine months after I had em- 
barked on this project, I finally completed 
the job and banked the money. Offhand I 
can think of no other business in which pay- 
ment lags quite so far behind the completed 
job. 

There are other problems that beset the 
free-lance writer. One of the most depress- 
ing is the penchant of almost everyone to 
(1) have the world’s greatest story idea in 
his hip pocket or (2) possess the worid’s 
greatest undiscovered writing talent. Doc- 
tors and lawyers who complain bitterly about 
acquaintances seeking free advice at social 
gatherings have a breeze compared to a 
writer in the same situation. 

It’s always seemed remarkable to me that 
everyone fancies himself as a writer. This is 
especially true of businessmen, who—as a 
general class—are probably the worst writers 
of all. Business executives with remarkably 
good judgment, who wouldn’t think of at- 
tempting to do their own electrical wiring 
or accounting, consistently refuse to accept 
the premise that writing is also a highly 
specialized work requiring special skills and 
many years of practice. Most of these people 
are terribly fond of the sound of their own 
words and seldom use one word where they 
can squeeze in ten. This is one reason why 
I refuse, unequivocally, to permit a business- 
man to alter a manuscript on which I have 
worked for him. I check and double-check 


my facts to make sure they are accurate. But 


the words are mine, and I have no desire to 
have them tampered with by an amateur, 
any more than a carpenter would want a 
customer to tinker with a skilled piece of 
cabinet making. 

These problems are really quite minor, 
though, and I suppose a writer is secretly 
disappointed if at least one matron doesn’t 
fuss over him a little at a party. 

At first, I was a source of constant embar- 
rassment to my children, although they now 
accept me rather calmly—like the absence 
of a light in our refrigerator or the hole in 
the attic floor. None of these things should 
be with us, but they are, so what the heck. 

Shortly after I left a salaried job to free- 
lance, my children were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire at school which asked for, 
among other things, the father’s occupation. 
My nine-year-old daughter mulled this one 
over until all the other questionnaires had 
been turned in; then she raised her hand 
and told the teacher plaintively: 

“T don’t know how to answer this question. 
My dad quit working about three months 
ago.” 

Now, however, the other neighboorhood 
children are used to seeing me poking around 
the yard or shooting baskets in the driveway 
or sipping coffee on the front porch when 
every other self-respecting father is down- 
town grubbing for a living—and I’m no 
longer a curosity to them. So they’ve quit 
chiding my own children about me and I’ve 
become more or less accepted as the neigh- 
borhood eccentric. 

Having attained this position, I can now 
enjoy fully some of the things that go along 
with it. I like to savor the shocked surprise 
among telephone callers—particularly solici- 
tors who have their pitch carefully geared 
for women—when a man unexpectedly an- 
swers the phone. Meter readers, milkmen 
and delivery men invariably look embar- 
rassed when I answer the door—as if they 
would like to sympathize with me for not 
being able to find work. 

I still have an occasional hankering for the 
Other Life. Every once in awhile I tell my 
wife I have letters to mail and I go down 
and watch the 5:32 pull in and spill out a 
few hundred wage slaves—most of whom 
could buy and sell me—who have been 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Foothills of Parnassus 








‘Poetry: “Flow and “Why 


By Judson Jerome 


Judson Jerome, teacher, poet and editor, who joined the Antioch College faculty in 1953, 
is currently living in England with his wife and three daughters as the recipient of the 1960- 
61 $4000 Amy Lowell Traveling Poetry Scholarship, awarded annually to one American 
poet “of good standing or able promise.” The young poet has published poetry in popular 
magazines (Harpers, ATLANTIC MonTHLYy, Sarurpay Review) literary quarterlies and 
“little” magazines. He has also contributed essays, articles and stories to YALE Review, 
Contact, CoLorapo QuaRTERLY, New Wortp Writinc and Saturpay Review. Mr. Jerome 
sits on the other side of the desk in his jobs as poetry editor of New Campus Writtnc and 
AntTiocH Review and as advisor in poetry to the editor of CoLttece Encuisu. This article 
is the first of an indefinite (as long as readers demand and enjoy them) number on poetry. 
Mr. Jerome will write the articles with an occasional guest columnist. He welcomes your 


questions and comments. 


No one sets out to be second-rate, but many 
of us, after some exposure to the fires of suc- 
cess and disappointment, learn to accept that 
limited objective as not only sufficient but 
even, itself, beyond all reasonable hope of 
fulfillment. Most adjustments require some 
tax of power for the comfort they supply, 
but, for the poet, the adjustment to his own 
insignificance is the most debilitating of all. 

Also, it is the hardest to avoid. Modesty 
allies itself with realism and sloth to encour- 
age us to settle for publication rather than 
poetry. Consider the second-rate poets—the 
Surreys and Shelleys, the Patchens and 
Pounds—and tremble. Not one person read- 
ing this, let alone the one writing it, believes 
in his heart he has more to offer the world 
than these, that he can hope to achieve so 
much, that he has the energy, skill, connec- 
tions, luck, and, inescapable consideration, 
genius to hope ever to measure himself 
against them. 

Why go on? I find myself tucking my manu- 
script back between my legs and asking the 
way to the third-class compartment. Is there 
a fourth or fifth-rate niche in the hall of 
fame? Fame? Who wants fame? What am I 
doing here at all? 
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Curiously the prospect of the heights is not 
so discouraging. We can live in the shadow 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare (so old, after 
all, and so permanent) with the fond indif- 
ference of Alpine peasants. It is hills that 
make us nervous—or even hummocks like 
the poet next door. Someone (worst of all we 
ourselves) might expect us to work at such 
altitudes. You can break a leg in a ten-foot 
fall—never mind the crevices of the peaks. 

We know the proper responses. “I do it for 
money,” one of us says, disclaiming thus any 
responsibility for quality—and ignoring for 
the moment that there is no more inefficient 
way to make money in the world. Or, “I want 
an audience,” as though the way to get one 
were by speaking through a garden hose into 
a tomb. Or, “Look at the junk that gets pub- 
lished,” as though the domains of poetry were 
best conquered by contempt. Or, “Poetry, 
after all, is just writing,” as though it were. 
Or, “I’m not a poet; I just write poetry,” as 
the peeping Tom said when he was hauled 
down from the lamppost. Or, with endear- 
ing giggle, “I just write light verse,” as 
though your squibbles were not to be com- 
pared (they will not be) with “The Miller’s 
Tale” or “Absalom and Achitophel” or “The 
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Dunciad” or Byron’s “Don Juan”—or even 
with the work of Phyllis McGinnley, whose 
brow is sometimes threateningly high. Only 
in the most abysmal states of self-hatred do 
we utter the last and most pathetic rational- 
ization, “I don’t write for anybody—just for 
myself” (demonstrably true: look at the re- 
jection slips) —and thus we smear the queen 
of arts with the discharge of our personal 
therapy. 

We need these dodges, of course, for social 
purposes, and lies are permitted by our li- 
cense—but we are lost if we come to believe 
them ourselves. There is no defensible reason 
for writing poetry we know is bad. Why write 
poetry at all? I am sure each of us has a 
private answer he prefers to the most obvious 
one, so embarrassing in its grandeur: poetry 
is simply the greatest achievement of the 
human mind. Some of it, that is. Most, of 
course, is the human mind’s most diseased 
drivel, its most tedious delusion. 

This column will be dedicated to those who 
refuse to adjust—who want not merely to be 
published poets (although they must be that 
as well) but good poets, to those who have 
too much respect for Parnassus to aspire 
merely to the foothills. I have no confidence 
we (if I may join your expedition) will reach 
Parnassus—but recognizing the challenge is 
what matters: we ought to believe there is 
nowhere else worth going. 

I have to make my dedication clear because 
I may seem to be discussing mere versification 
and salesmanship in the columns to follow. It 


happens that the very practical difficulties. 


of verse writing and marketing are perhaps 
even more perplexing to the writer preoccu- 
pied with quality than with the slicker sort, 
who probably already knows the tricks. There 
is no escape from these difficulties: the ele- 
ments of any art are just as essential to both 
kinds of writers—and careful and successful 
placing of work is not to be dismissed as mere 
commercialism: greatness is not achieved by 
writing letters to the dead letter office. I hope, 
above all, to encourage a brisk self-criticism 
that if it stimulates composition will eliminate 
a good deal of waste paper that now circu- 
lates rather mechanically through the mails. 

I write both as poet and editor. As the first 
I know the temptations—to let a line go 
which “will do,” a word which may fit but 


suggests little, a lame rhythm which I know 
most readers won’t hear anyway. On the 
other hand, as editor I have waded in the 
sea of manuscripts to which we all contribute 
—and I have wished that stamps were not so 
cheap. I suppose that one should be aston- 
ished that sheer creativity manages to make 
verses from nothing, that so many thousands 
of people can start with a blank page, with- 
out an idea, observation, emotion or clever- 
ness, without a sense of language or knowl- 
edge of technique, without even the skill to 
come out of a complex English sentence right 
side up, and emerge some moments later (1 
can’t believe it takes long) with a composi- 
tion they are not embarrassed to post succes- 
sively to every professional judge of poetry 
in the country. But astonishment wears off. 
I wish poets would apply one minimal crite- 
rion: that they refrain from sending poems 
which they themselves would not be de- 
lighted to read (if the poems had been writ- 
ten by some other writer). 


Most of the column will consist of discus- 
sion of rather technical matters of verse writ- 
ing. Because of the aesthetic chaos of our 
times, there is available very little clear guid- 
ance, prescription if you will, in the most 
fundamental elements of the art. In nursery 
school we are given a wet sheet of paper and 
finger paint—and then we are told to get in 
there and smear. While a similar procedure 
in poetry has much to recommend it (it is 
egalitarian, making all work of equal value; 
it stimulates the imagination and encourages 
the shy to perform; and it is wonderfully easy 
on the teacher), I assume my readers have 
smeared as much as is profitable and would 
appreciate some rigor—which, at least, they 
may rebel against. 

I will go so far as to suggest rules (and dis- 
cuss their limitations) for rhyme, meter, line 
length, diction and other technical matters. 
One cannot decide what makes a good 
rhyme, however, until he has some opinion 
of what rhyme is for in the first place—and 
some of the space here will go to considera- 
tion of more general questions: what form 
means, what over-all strategy the poem can 
use, and what place the poet’s personality 
and experience have in his poem—questions 
of tone, of design, of selection of ideas and 
(Continued on page 52) 
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How One Confession 
Writer Works By Dorothy Kostka 


I read an article once by a writer who told 
how she’d broken into the slicks. She se- 
lected what she considered a typical slick 
story and fell upon it tooth and nail, She 
dissected it and then constructed a skeleton, 
upon which she draped her own story. Every 
turn of the plot was dictated to meet a rigid 
schedule of sub-climaxes and secondary 
conflicts. 

She told her story and gloated in telling 
about it, but I was appalled. If I had to write 
like that, I wouldn’t. It wouldn’t be any 
fun, and writing, for me, is more than a busi- 
ness. It’s something that I enjoy doing and 
I won’t have it spoiled by a lot of haggle- 
baggle about technique. I’ve never studied 
fiction writing and some of my most inferior- 
feeling moments have been experienced in 
listening to other writers talk glibly about 
plot construction and character development. 
My comfort is a remark made by one of 
my editors, who told me that I am a “story- 
teller.” That did a lot for my ego and is re- 
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sponsible for my daring to tell you how I 
work. Perhaps Ill reach some other “story- 
tellers,” who'll be encouraged to write and 
to learn, as I did, through writing. 

People often ask me, “Where do you get 
your plots for confession stories?” When I 
joined the Colorado Authors’ League, the 
president introduced me to the group by 
saying, “You can see where she gets her 
plots!” I assumed that he meant it as a com- 
pliment; so I smirked and curtseyed. The 
answer is that plots are all around you. That 
is, the germ of the plot—the character, the 
background, the incident that appeals to you 
and starts a little bell ringing in the recesses 
of your mind. 

Sometimes it’s a newspaper story that 
haunts you. I read about an unfortunate 
woman who left her children alone at night 
in an isolated farm home. A heater exploded 
and the house burned to the ground, killing 
all the children. I pictured that woman 
walking down the snowy road, seeing the 











reddened sky and thinking at first that it was 
the dawn. Where had she been? And why? 
That was what I had to dream up. This was 
published in Secrets, June, 1958, under the 
title “I Didn’t Mean to Do Anything Bad.” 
A social worker told me about a young girl 
with a horribly scarred face, whose father re- 
fused to accept charity for plastic surgery. 
This became a book-length, published in 
True Confessions, December, 1958, under 
the title “I Lived in Hell.” 

Occasionally one story leads to another in 
a kind of chain-reaction, I called a doctor 
friend to check on a congenital physical 
handicap that I wanted to use in a story. 
He mentioned casually that the most com- 
mon congenital handicap is mental retarda- 
tion. I was startled, wondered what’s being 
done for these children. That led to an “as 
told to me” personal article, “Your Child 
is Retarded,” published in True Srory, 
May, 1959. While doing research for this 
piece, I came upon a story that really 
gripped me. A mother and father had taken 
their mentally retarded child on a trip, 
placed him in an institution, then returned 
home and told everyone that he had died. 
This turned into “We Buried Our Child 
Alive,” in True ConrEssions, July, 1959. 
The story that started all this appeared in 
My Love Secret, October, 1959, as ““Teen- 
Age Runaways.” 


If your friends start talking about their 
families, encourage them. You can always 
change details to disguise the characters, and 
of course you should. These people really 
exist: the teen-age boy who suffered an emo- 
tional breakdown because he felt rejected 
by his father after his parents’ divorce (TRUE 
Story, July, 1958, “When Your Husband 
Casts You Aside”) ; the incorrigible teen-age 
girl who pushed a boy off a bridge (TRUE 
Conressions, April, 1959, “I Let My Sister 
Get Away with Murder”) ; the lonely young 
soldier who “shacked-up” with an equally 
lonely young girl (REVEALING RoMANCEs, 
Dec., 1959, “He Went AWOL for Me’). 

A word of caution is called for at this point. 
That the essence of your story is true doesn’t 
necessarily mean that it’s good. If an editor 
sends it back, don’t say resentfully, “But it 
really happened!” That’s the way the ama- 
teur reacts. If your story didn’t go over, it’s 


failure is due to one of two reasons: either 
the true incident wasn’t as compelling as 
you thought, or you failed to turn the true 
“germ” into a good and believable story. 


Paleface Fails Pace 


Character or background or incident— 
which is better to start with? In confession 
writing, which is the telling of an “I” story, 
you’re safer to latch onto an appealing char- 
acter. Of course, the background of her life 
enters into the story and there must be inci- 
dents, but essentially it’s the character and 
her problem that will carry it along. My 
biggest flop came from a trip through the 
Indian country in Arizona and New Mexico. 
I wanted to write about it; so I yanked a 
character by the hair of her head out of her 
natural environment and plunked her down 
in an Indian Mission. All the time I was 
writing it, I thought uneasily, “This doesn’t 
sound like me.” But I kept on stubbornly, to 
the tune of 18,000 words. Florence Schetty 
at True Conressions didn’t think it 
sounded like me either, and fired it back. 
I get it out of the file once in a while and 
admire the local color, the Indian lore, etc., 
but I know it’s a dead duck. The girl is a 
paper-doll and the whole thing rings false. 


Occasionally I start with a background and 
put it over, but only when I’m able to create 
a flesh-and-blood living character. I man- 
aged to do this recently in a street-gang story 
that evolved from some reading about the 
“shook-up generation.” The girl wasn’t a 
hardened gang sweetheart but a timid, mis- 
treated fifteen-year-old with a speech defect. 
You felt so sorry for her that you could un- 
derstand and forgive her for becoming in- 
volved with a street-gang for the sake of 
companionship. I sold her story to Shirley 
Brownrigg at SECRETS. 

If I have the time, I like to spend a few 
days mulling over a germ of an idea. Chew- 
ing on it. Thinking about it just before I go 
to sleep in the hope that I’ll dream about it. 
Sometimes I’m successful enough in visualiz- 
ing my characters and outlining my plot so 
that when I sit down at the typewriter, the 
story almost writes itself. Note: I said some- 
times. More often I have to face my type- 
writer with grim determination. 
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My Working Plan 


Over the years I have developed a simple 
working-plan. The first thing I do is to state 
the theme of the story. What’s the problem? 
What am I trying to say? What thought will 
be left in the reader’s mind at the end of the 
story? This is the hook on which the story 
hangs. It continues to hang on it all the way 
through, giving continuity and purpose to 
the action, and at the end it’s still hanging 
there. I must be able to state this theme in 
thirty or thirty-five words, at most. Other- 
wise, I’m probably branching off into the 
plot, which is an entirely different thing. I’m 
stern with myself. Not one word is written 
until the theme satisfies me. 

Here are a few themes from some of my 
recently published stories. “There Must be 
Some Good in Me” (True ConFEssions, 
June, 1960): no one is truly alone in the 
world; God’s presence is always with us. 
“Stay Away from My Son” (True Srory, 
August, 1960—a $1,000 prize story in TS 
spring contest): when our children are 
adults, we must let them direct their own 
destinies. “The Bad Time” (True Srory, 
December, 1960): a basically good mar- 
riage can survive infidelity. “Child of Di- 
vorce” (reprinted in My Srory, June, 
1960): hate is a barren emotion; only love 
can enrich life. 


Next, I approach my list of characters, 
naming them, analyzing them so that they 
will begin to seem like real people. This 
thing of naming characters is a sticker for 
me. Sometimes it takes an hour. I read club 
directories, I roam up and down the book- 
shelves, stealing authors’ names. We all have 
associations with names because of people 
we've known, and, for me, the name must 
fit the character. For instance, “Margie” re- 
calls the scatter-brained, lovable Irish girl 
who was the switchboard-operator in a pub- 
lishing office where I once worked. When I 
need a character like that, I think of Margie 
with her brown curls and her giggle, and she 
climbs right onto the page. If I don’t like a 
character much, she’s apt to be named 
“Helen,” but I can’t give you the reason for 
that, It’s buried deep in my subconscious. 


When I visualize my characters, I don’t 
necessarily see them in a mental photograph. 
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I must know their ages, of course, and their 
appearance if it’s important, but it’s the 
inner workings of characters that emerge in 
the story and make the reader feel that 
they’re real people. I must know the kind of 
human beings they are in order to make 
their emotions, motives, and actions beliey- 
able during the progress of the story. 


Weeping But No Whining 


Right here is where many beginning con- 
fession writers make the big mistake of cre- 
ating an unsympathetic heroine. I wish I 
had all the rejection slips from my early 
writing years that said curtly, “Heroine un- 
sympathetic.” No, I don’t. I’m glad I burned 
them. But at the time, it was difficult for me 
to understand this editorial criticism. A few 
years ago, I was cleaning out my file and 
came upon an old turkey that had been re- 
jected for this very reason. I re-read it and 
was shocked to think that I’d created this 
woman, whiny, nagging, soggy with 
self-pity. Granted that she had her reasons 
for being unpleasant, you still didn’t like her. 
The reader of confessions breathes, eats, 
sleeps, laughs and cries right along with the 
heroine, and who wants to be a naggy 
whiner? 

I speak of the “heroine” because I always 
use a female narrator. Of the hundreds of 
confessions I’ve written, only one was told 
by a man. This was way back in 1938, a 
short-short to SEcRETs. Since then, I’ve been 
content to see the world through a woman’s 
eyes. This is easier for me and smarter, really, 
because confession editors use few stories 
with male narrators. One in an issue, usually. 
There are men confession writers, too, and 
of course they often write stories with female 
narrators. I wrote to an editor once, offering 
to bet a thousand dollars that a story in the 
current issue had been written by a man. 
The editor refused the bet because I was 
right. The girl in this story had behaved the 
way men would like to have 4 woman think 
and react, but not the way we gals actually 
do. (Forgive me, gentlemen. I’m sure you're 
not often guilty of this error.) 

After I have my theme and my characters 
firmly in hand, I write the word PLOT and 
sit back to think. Where shall I begin? I 
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begin by instinct, the way I bet on horse 
races. Something speaks to me. The starting 
point may be halfway through, with a long 
flash-back, or it may be chronological. I pre- 
fer the latter approach. Of the eight stories 
mentioned earlier, only one, “He Went 
AWOL for Me,” began with a long flash- 
back. The young couple have just been re- 
fused a marriage license. He faked an ID, 
but it didn’t get by. He comforts her by say- 
ing they'll be married in four months, when 
he’s twenty-one, and isn’t it lucky they don’t 
have to get married. Only the girl knows that 
they ought to be married right that minute. 
The story then tells of their meeting, their 
loneliness and mutual attraction that ied to 
their affair. I didn’t worry about losing the 
reader before she found out if they ever did 
get married. 

The other stories began at points in the plot 
that intrigued the reader without necessarily 
hitting her over the head with a fireworks 
scene. “When Your Husband Casts You 
Aside” began at a party, where the unhappi- 
ness of the couple is made clear, as well as 
the wife’s determination to keep her hus- 
band. “I Let My Sister Get Away with Mur- 
der” began with a scene between the two sis- 
ters and two young boys, where the unpleas- 
ant traits of the one girl create suspense and 
reader-interest. Of course, there’s always 
background and some coverage of what- 
went-before to get through, even when the 
story is handled chronologically. Sometimes 
this takes several pages, sometimes only a few 
paragraphs. 














“He’s busy at the moment. . . would you care 
to punch an assistant editor in the nose?” 


Now I have the theme, the characters, and 
the plot schemed out, usually filling one 
page, single-spaced. I start to write and the 
suffering begins. I postpone it by making 
some unnecessary phone calls or paying some 
bills. That’s suffering too, but not so keen. 
I give myself pep-talks. Of course, this is 
going to be a good story! Probably the best 
I ever wrote. I suffer through page one, feel 
a little better on page two, and when I reach 
the bottom of page three, I’m completely ab- 
sorbed and eager to keep going. 

Writers do their best in different lengths. 
I seem to be tops at between 8,000 and 
10,000 words, though occasionally I turn out 
a shorter one. Writers who are trying to 
make the confession field would do well to 
try the 5,000- and 6,000-word lengths. Edi- 
tors use more stories of this length, and they 
won’t be competing with those we long- 
winded old pros write. 

There’s nothing rigid about my plot out- 
line, which may change as I progress with 
the story. Perhaps I’ve planned to have 
something happen that turns out wrong for 
the character, as he or she develops in the 
course of the story. I then cut it out or modify 
it. I can’t tell you about story construction 
in the academic sense. The climaxes occur 
when the story seems ripe for them; the 
scenes, with the bridging narrative, spring 
out by themselves. I don’t mean that I’m in- 
fallible. The revisions I do prove that I’m 
not. I even suspect that some of my mistakes 
might be avoided if I knew more about story 
construction, but the very thought of study- 
ing it makes me break out in prickly heat. 
I must write in my own fashion, as every 
writer must. 

Perhaps I can pass on some miscellaneous 
tips that will be helpful. Don’t be too 
“plotty.” I went through a phase when my 
plots were so intricate they had to be fitted 
together like a jig-saw puzzle. This is boring 
and irritating to the confession reader. She 
wants to feel, to experience, not spend her 
time unravelling a plot, Incidents are im- 
portant only as they make clear the narrator’s 
emotions, the nature of her problem and her 
efforts to solve it. 

Concentrate on a few important people and 
don’t permit a colorful minor character to 
lead you up the garden path. Most big ex- 
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periences in an individual’s life don’t involve 
a long cast of characters. My book-length 
about drug addiction, published in True 
ConFEssions a few years back, had two 
characters who carried practically all the ac- 
tion: the boy, who was a drug addict, and 
the girl, whose love for him drew her into the 
same trap. 


Composite Profile 


Emotion? Can you convey it to the reader? 
Many writers far more skillful than I don’t 
have the knack of stepping into the nar- 
rator’s shoes and living every moment of her 
story right along with her. Ergo, they can’t 
write confessions. Do you have to be a cer- 
tain kind of person, as well as an acceptable 
writer? I think you do. 

Writers in the confession field have many 
different backgrounds and live different 
kinds of lives, but I believe that if you stirred 
us all together in one pot, you’d come up 
with a homogeneous personality-stew. We’re 
emotional ourselves. We’re enthusiastic. We 
smile easily and laugh often. We’re touched 
by tragedies that happen to complete stran- 
gers. We cry over sad moments in our own 
stories without accusing ourselves of being 
maudlin. When I cry over my own story, I 
know it’s in. 

We're friendly people. We don’t mind being 
called by our first name by the small-town 
plumber. In fact, we like it. We turn a ready 
ear to the bus passenger, who wants to tell 
us her troubles. Maybe we'll be bored, but 
that’s not likely because we don’t bore easily. 

We're mature. I’m not suggesting a survey 
of the ages of confession writers, but I’d be 
willing to bet that the average would strike 
somewhere in the mellow years. Young 
people have many problems of their own to 
solve: establishing their own personalities, 
marriage adjustment, money difficulties, rais- 
ing children. They can’t be expected to 
tackle the range of modern-living problems 
that confession magazines cover today. 

We're tolerant. I hesitate to add the quality 
of understanding, though I hope that we all 
have it. We never think of our young girls, 
making the same mistakes that have been 
made since the time of Eve, as “stupid.” We 
never say, “J wouldn’t do that.” We're not 
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“I’m only secure when I keep quiet” 











sure that we wouldn’t, faced with the same 
circumstances. 

When I wrote a story about unwed mother- 
hood, published in True Story, September, 
1959, under the title ““We’re Not alone,” I 
spent a week in the Florence Crittenton 
Home in Denver. I talked to the director, 
the nurses, the doctors, the teachers, the 
social workers, and several of the girls. I ex- 
plored the building and had lunch with the 
staff and the girls. Then I wrote the story and 
submitted it to the director for her approval. 
When I went back to see her, her secretary 
told me how much she’d liked my story. 

“You had so much emotion in it,” she said 
wonderingly. 

I thanked her. But of course there was emo- 
tion in it! After I’d soaked up all the atmos- 
phere and information and sat down to write 
the story, I became seventeen-year-old Ann. 
I made the bitter trip from my home in 
Northeast Denver to the Florence Crittenton 
Home on West Colfax. I adapted myself to 
living with seventy other unwed mothers. I 
studied my lessons and did my share of 
housework. I bore my baby son and relin- 
quished him, with tears and hopeless longing. 
And afterwards, I saw my romance with the 
baby’s father dwindle and die as he went on 
to new interests in college. How could I pos- 
sibly write about moving experiences like 
those and not feel them deeply? 








Dialogue. Watch it, or perhaps better ad- 
vice would be, “Listen to it.” Intelligent 
people are capable of writing impossibly stiff 
and unreal dialogue. You’d think they were 
born deaf and had never heard the spoken 
word, People don’t speak in long, involved 
sentences. They break up their sentences, 
they exclaim, they question, they yell. The 
teen-age girl speaks one way, her mother 
replies in another way. 

Sometimes I “talk” my dialogue, speaking 
it out loud, with gestures even. This is help- 
ful and will train your ear to recognize real- 
istic speech. Most editors abhor dialect, and 
so do I. If a foreign-born person is speaking, 
it’s sufficient to let a word drop here or there 
that will indicate this. Don’t pile it on with 
a shovel. The same thing applies to illiteracy 
or folksy speech. The sentences needn’t be 
mangled to convey to the reader that the 
speaker hasn’t a college degree. A few slips 
here and there will do it if it’s necessary. 
Often it isn’t. 

Research. This factor in the writing of con- 
fession stories may surprise some of you, but 
it’s important. Marriage and divorce laws, 
health problems—these often enter into writ- 
ing. I don’t like research, but when it’s called 
for, I go into it up to the hilt. If my girl and 
boy cross a state line to get married because 
they’re under age, what state do they enter? 
What’s the legal age there for boy and girl, 
is a blood-test required, and is there a wait- 
ing period? In the state where a marriage 


has taken place, under what circumstances 
is an annulment granted? I never guess at 
these things. Editors have a right to expect 
absolute factual accuracy from their writers. 
They must be able to trust them. I find the 
World Almanac useful as a reference, also 
Fishbein’s Medical Encyclopedia. 

But these are only the kick-off points. Often 
I’m involved in problems that carry me to 
the Denver Medical Library. I threw that 
library’s staff into twitters with my request 
for information about the effect of a mother’s 
drug addiction on her unborn baby. For my 
story about the girl with the scarred face, I 
spent a day there, reading about the miracles 
of plastic surgery. Much of my writing 
about it was cut by the editor but what 
remained was authentic. When Nina Dor- 
rance, editor of TRuE Story, suggested that 
I write a story about a young girl adjusting 
to the chronic affliction of diabetes, I went 
to the Denver Library and brought home 
several books on the subject. I studied menus 
for diabetics, the health rules they must fol- 
low, the precautions that must be taken 
against insulin shock. I pored over the pho- 
tographs showing how insulin shots are given, 
until I felt that I was capable of giving one 
to myself. 

You don’t use all this information you accu- 
mulate, but it enters into your writing and 
gives it an authority that comes through to 
the reader. And again, I can only emphasize 
the importance of the editor’s feeling sure 








There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 
grammar. If you'd like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score (for a writer) : 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers 
on page 80. 


I shall tell him that he’s been misled and that his sister’s been misled even more griev- 
ously than him, and that whoever his enemies have bribed to feed him these lies is a very 
wicked person. Then I shall assure him that everyone of the men who was present on 
that fateful night are doing their best to scotch the rumors. And now, having lain the 
matter before you, you will, I trust, be aggravated enough by it not to say, “Leave 
sleeping dogs lie.” 
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that she’s getting the real goods from you. 
You aren’t guessing or speculating about 
facts. If anyone challenges you, you can 
quote verse and line for your source. 


... Who Help Themselves 


In closing my story, I take great pains to tie 
up all the loose ends. This doesn’t mean 
something like “. . . and so they rode off into 
the rosy sunset.” The reader wants to know 
what happened to everybody. If you men- 
tioned Aunt Lucy, who sat with the children 
back on page five, you’d better settle her 
somewhere at the closing. This isn’t hard to 
do, because you shouldn’t have any charac- 
ters in your story who aren’t actively and vi- 
tally concerned with it. Thus, the natural 
thing to do is to give them all a final polish- 
off. 

In solving my narrator’s problem and point- 
ing the way to her future happiness, are cer- 
tain things forbidden? Yes, indeed. The long 
arm of coincidence had better stay out of the 
picture. Coincidence, the unexpected stroke 
of luck, happens so seldom in real life that 
confession writers, who aim at realism, are 
wise to avoid it. 


The narrator, through her own efforts, must 
solve her problems. She must mature, grow 
in self-understanding and realization of the 
nature of her mistake or the difficulty that 
confronts her. She mustn’t sit with folded 
hands, wailing about her sorrows until some 
outside force steps into the breach. The 
reader may have the same problem, and how 
can she be sure that some benign force will 
help her? She can’t. She must rely on herself 
—and your story must show her how to do so. 
This is a heavy responsibility and the success- 
ful confession writer takes it seriously. 

Now the story is wrapped up. I turn back to 
the first page and estimate the wordage. I 
don’t count each word and come up with 
something like 8,967. That’s the mark of the 
amateur, counting each precious “a,” “and,” 
and “the.” If it’s a good story, the editor will 
pay you what it’s worth. 

Some writers worry about titles, but, in the 
confession field at least, that’s wasted effort. 
Many factors enter into the editor’s choice of 
a title: other titles being used in the same 
issue, the art lay-out, etc. I checked back over 
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my last 35 sales and discovered that only two 
of my original titles had been used. I’m not 
good at titles; so this wasn’t any shock. I’ve 
even considered numbering my stories, It’s 
not what you call your story, but what’s in it 
that matters. Of course I glow when I come 
up with a title that’s sure-fire, like “We 
Buried Our Child Alive.” I was sure that 
Florence Schetty at True ConFEssions 
would like that, and she did. 

After I have my story in its first draft, do I 
rewrite? I hang my head and admit that, in 
any large sense, I don’t. Perhaps the reason is 
that I write more slowly than others. Two 
thousand words a day satisfies me, and three 
thousand is super. I rewrite in minor ways, 
seldom changing the sequence of the plot. I 
may build up a scene that doesn’t have quite 
the oomph I’d planned for it. I may polish 
the dialogue or work over the ending to make 
sure that the point of the story is crystal-clear 
to the reader. Then I weigh it on my little 
scale, slap on the stamps and send it to the 
editor for whom I’ve written it. Self-ad- 
dressed envelope and return postage enclosed, 
of course. 

I probably don’t need to tell you these 
things: type your story, double-space, on 
fairly good quality paper; your name and 
address at the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page, the word-count on the right; every 
page numbered at the top. I always enclose a 
letter because I know the editors personally, 
but it’s not necessary. My letters are brief, 
notes really, not sales-talks about the story. 
The story must sell itself. 

Confession magazines aren’t all poured into 
the same mold, but the editors themselves can 
tell you about their needs and requirements 
much better than I can. I have an instinct 
about them, like my bets on horse races. A 
certain story will be right for one editor and 
leave another one unmoved. Like all in- 
stincts, this sometimes fails me. My only help- 
ful advice would be to read the magazines for 
which you wish to write, and to build up a 
feeling for the kind of story each editor wants. 

After my story’s in the mail, I don’t relax 
while I wait to hear from the editor. If you 
want to write and sell, you must have at least 
one story in the works while another’s on the 
road. 

One of several things will happen to my 
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“Author! Author!” 


story. 1, The first editor to whom I send it 
likes it and buys it. Oh, joy. This is what 
makes my life worth living. 2. The first editor 

(or the second or the third) likes the story 
but thinks that certain things should be done 
to it to make it completely right for her maga- 
zine. These suggestions for revision may 
range from minor alterations to three single- 
spaced pages that make hash of my original. 
Do I turn sulky and think, “All right for you. 
I'll send this story to so-and-so, She’ll appre- 
ciate it.” No, I don’t. I knock myself out to 
make her happy. She’s doing her job, as she 
sees it, and she’s asking me to do mine. Also, 
the revision ideas of a good editor can teach 
you a lot about writing, 

3. The story comes back from several edi- 
tors. Each one finds different things wrong 
with it but doesn’t like it well enough to sug- 
gest a revision. This one I continue to send 
out and usually succeed in selling, sometimes 
with revision, often as is. 4. The story comes 
back from several editors, with the same criti- 
cism. This indicates that something is basi- 
cally wrong with the story. Sometimes I fight 
it out, re-do the story and sell it. Sometimes 
I throw it away. This depends on how much 
time I have, if I’m too absorbed in another 
piece of work, or if I’m sick of the story. If 
you’re going to sell in any quantity, you can’t 
be a one-story writer. 


First Things First 


I’ve saved some miscellaneous items for the 
conclusion of this article. When do you write? 


people ask me respectfully. Do you take the 
phone off the hook, bar the doors and have 
at it a certain time each day? I think they’re 
disappointed when I answer in the negative. 
The primary reason is that I do other things 
besides free-lance writing, such as volunteer 
publicity for the YMCA, the United Fund, 
our public library, etc. This means answering 
the phone, writing letters and news stories, 
organizing committees. I enter each project 
with great enthusiasm and enjoy it tremen- 
dously. It’s time-consuming but I feel that 
it’s good for me as a writer because it jerks 
me down from my ivory tower and brings me 
in close contact with people who have en- 
tirely different interests, aims, and hopes. 


Also, I’m flexible and non-temperamental. I 
can answer the phone and go back to a sen- 
tence interrupted in the middle. Five feet 
away from my desk is a player-piano, and 
often I’ve been hammering on the typewriter 
while one of my sons pedalled madly at “Star- 
dust.” The secret of my fairly large produc- 
tion (about 170,000 words in 1959) is setting 
a deadline. This may be my own deadline, the 
date when I promise myself that a certain 
story will be completed and in the mails. It 
may be a deadline given me by an editor, and 
in that case everything else falls by the way- 
side. I cancel luncheon dates and give up 
week-end trips to the mountains to keep my 
deadlines with the editors. This is terrifically 
important. Once editors learn they can al- 
ways count on you to meet a deadline, you’re 
valuable. 

Would-be confession writers ask me about 
the “formula,” and to them I give the back 
of my hand. I tell them that there isn’t such 
a thing but they don’t believe me. At the close 
of our conversation, they still have an unsat- 
isfied gleam in their eyes. If I’d just be gen- 
erous enough to give out the “formula,” 
they’re sure that they, too, could sell in the 
confession field. It’s impossible to make them 
realize that confession magazines today en- 
compass the entire field of human experience. 
There is no “sin-suffer-repent” formula. 

This wasn’t always true. Back in the middle 
Thirties, when I first started writing confes- 
sions, sex and moonlight were dominant. 

I read Isaak Dinesen’s first book about 
Africa and was so entranced by it, I wrote 
(Continued on page 72) 
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I Get Paid For 
Everything I Write 


By Charles M. Swart 


Writing publicity is a relatively new field which has offered new 
opportunities to freelancers. It’s not hard to get in the door, nor is 
the job bewildering once you’ve gotten in. Mr. Swart who has been 
producing publicity for more than 20 years, tells what part in this 


burgeoning field you can play. 


I have appeared in more than 5,000 publi- 
cations, including THe SarurpAy EvENING 
Post, Reaper’s Dicest, Lire, ATLANTIC, 
Lapies’ HoME JourNAL. 

What’s more, this has been going on for 
more than 20 years. 

During that time, I have trained more than 
100 writers to get a check for everything 
they write. In fact, most of my writing 
friends and associates over the country not 
only are making a good living from their 
typewriters but are buying homes, putting 
money in savings accounts and even playing 
the stock market. 

There is no secret about what I write. I 
write publicity. 

The secret lies in how to write publicity so 
that you can make a living from it, and how 
to get started writing publicity. 

Some writers, I know, want to write only 
fiction. Some want only to see their names 
in print. Some enjoy starving for their art. 
Some even grow beards to associate with a 
misconception of the artist’s appearance. If 
you are one of these, this article is not for you. 
Contrary to popular belief, publicity writing 
has no place for fiction. Still, some of the best 
publicity writers I know are also fiction 
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writers in their spare time. Publicity writers 
almost never get their names in print. (This 
is the first time mine has appeared on a story 
in five years.) No publicity writer starves for 
art, unless he is just too lazy to write. In 20 
years of writing publicity, and gathering 
literally hundreds of thousands of clippings 
of my words in print, I have received less 
than a score of rejection slips. 

The secret of success in publicity writing 
revolves around just two points: (1) how to 
write publicity for pay; and (2), how to get 
started. The most important to your success 
in this kind of career is the how-to-write. But 
having interviewed hundreds of ambitious 
applicants, having employed scores of the 
better ones and having coached some of these 
to success, I know that your first interest and 
problem is how-to-get-started. So let us dis- 
cuss that point first. 


How Do You Get Started? 


I started in publicity in the early 1930's 
after eight years’ experience on newspapers. 
In those days, the newspaper city room was 
the training school for publicity writers. The 
city room still feeds the publicity staff but it 
is no longer the exclusive entrance. 
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Among the successful 100 writers I men- 
tioned above, less than half came from news- 
papers or any other field of professional writ- 
ing. Before writing this, I checked the back- 
gounds of a successful public relations 
agency staff—all of whom are making 
$12,000 a year or more. 


Aside from the fact that each of them 
shared a common passion for a writing ca- 
reer, they came from widely different fields 
before they started in publicity: 


Newspaper reporters, editors. . 
Construction engineer 
Chemical engineer 
Electronics engineer 
Salesman 

Banker 

Telephone Man 
Personnel Man 
Bookkeeper 

Radio Announcer ............. 
Trade journal editor — 
College girl, M.A. in Psychology 
Medical] laboratory technician 
Secretary 

Librarian 

Schoolteacher 

Social worker 

Housewives 
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This analysis of a public relations agency’s 
staff of publicity writers is revealing for sev- 
eral reasons. It shows that the day is gone 
when the only entry to the publicity field was 
amuch-used press card—there are as many 
housewives on this staff as there are news- 
men. The variety of other backgrounds col- 
lected here under one publicity agency roof 
should also indicate to you that, however 
you are making your living now, you can get 
into the publicity field—and get paid for 
everything you write—if you will only take 
the effort to learn the technique of publicity 
writing. 

The one big hurdle in getting paid for writ- 
ing publicity is getting the first job. If you are 
working on a newspaper and getting your 
copy printed every day or every week, it will 
be easier for you to clear this hurdle. But you 
will have a harder time when you get the job. 
If you have written for magazines and have 
by-lines to prove it, you can get your first job 





more easily. In either case, there will be much 
to learn in publicity. For those who write 
and have never been on a newspaper or sold 
an article to a magazine, this hurdle seems 
formidable. 

Here are three good practical ways to clear 
this first wall: 

Sample Assigament. When you apply for 
your first publicity job take along some of 
the best examples of your writing. This will 
not get you the job because only you can 
know that you actually wrote this copy with- 
out help or editing. Offer to do a sample 
assignment to demonstrate your ability. 

Volunteer Publicity. In every community, 
wherever you live and work, there is some 
organization that needs publicity—a_hos- 
pital, a Parent-Teachers Association, a com- 
munity chest or united fund, a social agency, 
a club or association. Go to the executive or 
president and offer to do publicity for free. 
Do a good job and save your clippings. When 
you have an impressive clipping book, apply 
for a job. 

Publicity Correspondent. In the last few 
years, a brand-new opportunity in publicity 
has opened to writers. Publicity agencies are 
finding that it is more effective and econom- 
ical to maintain a staff of free-lance writers 
all over the country than it is to send their 
men out from the home office to cover stories 
for their clients. It is easier to get into this 
stable of correspondents than it is to get a 
job on the home office staff. Watch the let- 
ters column in Wrirer’s Dicest and the 
classified ads in your own newspaper for such 
opportunities. 

I know that all three of these methods of 
getting into publicity writing will work be- 
cause I have seen others use them with satis- 
fying results. The correspondent system is 
probably the fastest-growing opportunity. A 
few years ago, I established one of the first 
such systems, with free-lance writers working 
in more than 50 centers throughout the 
country. Right now, I am editor of a pub- 
licity agency which has 40 correspondents in 
key cities of the nation and is looking for 40 
more. 

For the able writer who sincerely wants to 
get into publicity, one of these three sugges- 
tions should help solve the problem of how 
to start. 
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How Do You Write Publicity? 


The answer to the question of how to write 
publicity is more complex but not much 
more difficult. You will first have to get rid 
of some mistaken ideas that many writers, 
who are not in the field, seem to harbor. And 
you will have to follow three unbreakable 
rules. Here are three mistaken ideas: 

Anybody can write publicity. The truth is 
that writing publicity is a specialized field 
and within the general field there are many 
specialized types of publicity. You will need 
to use all of the skills you have as a writer. 
You will also have to adapt these skills to 
your specific job as a publicity writer. 

All you have to do is to blow up the story. 
The most common fault with new publicity 
writers is this belief. They think that one fact 
and a hundred generalities and a thousand 
adjectives make a publicity release. The truth 
is that a publicity release must be packed 
with facts and it must be the most condensed 
writing you can do. Otherwise, you are lost. 

Give the client whatever he wants. Even 
veteran publicity writers still go wrong on 
this one. Because the client pays the fee, they 
think they have to satisfy the client’s every 
whim. They do not remember that the client 
pays them, not just to write a story but fo get 
publicity. Sometimes the client loses sight of 
this too. If they submit a weak release or an 
inaccurate release, just to please the client, it 
doesn’t get printed or it makes an editor 
mad. In either case, the publicity man is the 
one who loses everything—the client and the 
editor. 

Here are the three rules you must never 
break: 

Write for the Editor. In publicity writing, 
you are writing for only one reader—the edi- 
tor to whom you submit the release. Unless he 
reads your release, it never will appear. An 
editor receives ten times as much publicity as 
he can possibly use. Yet he reads the heading 
and first paragraph or so of every release he 
gets. Your writing must be good enough to 
make him read all of your release. And your 
material must be good enough to make him 
want to use it. 

Have a specific object for each release. Too 
many publicity men, and clients, too, think 
that the objective of a release is to get a pile 
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of clippings. If you are a successful publicity 
man, you will have to get more than clip. 
pings. You must get reader reaction. You 
must get them to change their minds abou 
an opinion held. You must get them to favor 
an issue or oppose one. You must get actior 

physical, mental or emotional. That is the 
only real measure of success in publicity writ. 
ing. The publicity man who gets no action— 

even though he has bushel baskets full o 
clippings—soon runs out of clients. 

Stick to the facts every time—all of the 
facts, always. Before you even start to write 
a publicity release—gather the facts and ge' 
all of the facts. If some of the facts seem to 
weaken or damage your client’s case, you will 
have to make a decision, Shall you include 
the damage evidence? or shall you abandon 
the release? There is no other course, You 
cannot afford to write a release in which you 
present only the favorable facts and glos: 
over or deny the unfavorable facts. Such z 
release will damage your client more than ii 
will help him. And such dishonest releases 
will lose, for you, the confidence of the editor 





There is, of course, much more to know 
about publicity writing. You will have to 
learn a great deal about skills of reporting, 
writing, human relationships (with editors 
and clients) and about one or more special 
fields of human endeavor. These fields will 
be the ones in which your clients are inter- 
ested. You probably are working in one such 
field right now. 

Where do you start? In publicity writing as 
in any other kind of writing, start with what 
you know. If you are an engineer, start out 
doing publicity for your engineering society 
or your employer’s products or services. If 
you are a housewife, start doing publicity for 
your club or for your shopping center or for 
some product or service that housewives use. 

Start by going to a publicity agency or firm 
or organization that needs a publicity writer 
and offer to do a sample assignment to dem- 
onstrate your ability. Or start by serving as a 
volunteer with some public service organiza- 
tion or your women’s club or your profes- 
sional society. Or start by joining one of the 
fast-growing networks of community corre- 
spondents which need publicity writers who 
will work on a free-lance basis. 

Start where you will. But start. 
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Have you ever 

wondered about the things 
editors say about your 
manuscripts? Here are 
some behind the 

scenes Comments 

that never leave the 

inner sanctums of 


editors’ offices. 


By May Alexander 


How many times have you looked at the 
blank face of a rejection slip and wished the 
editors had given you the reason behind it? 

I know how often I wished, when I was 
associate editor of THE JouRNAL oF LIFE- 
TIME Livinc, that I could tell writers what 
little faults were keeping their manuscripts 
from selling. But in the busy routine of edit- 
ing, that just isn’t possible 
However, the 19-year-old JouRNAL was 
merged recently with Mopern Marvuriry, 
another magazine for the retirement-age 
group. Before the merger in April of last 
year, I read and commented on articles we 
had agreed to look at as a result of writer 
queries. I also judged manuscripts first read- 
ers selected from the “slush pile.” The arti- 
cles and my written remarks then went to 
senior editors for final decision. 

I’ve been studying these comment sheets and 
find they contain actual, on-the-spot reasons 
for sale failure written in plain editor-to- 
editor language. Some even harbor hints on 
how you can make a good impression on an 
editor. Here’s the chance, at last, to let free- 
lancers glimpse into the inner sanctum and 
eavesdrop on a staff which depended heavily 
on free-lance writers. 

First, let’s look at some quotes from the 
comment sheets which seem to point up the 









What Do Editors Say About You? 
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common faults that rob writers of the most 
sales: 

“I was interested in this retired couple who 
operates a motel, but the writer left me with 
a mind full of questions. Do you think it’s 
worth writing for additional facts?” (The an- 
swer was no.) The Dangling Question fault. 
Writers who would never dangle a participle 
may string unanswered questions through 
their copy like lights on a Christmas tree. The 
article said, “The couple has found many 
ways to cut down overhead,” but none was 
mentioned. ‘ 

“This story about volunteer hospital work 
is only a colorless digest of material which 
should have sparkled with anecdotes.” 
Fault: Cutting a story’s heart out to stay 
within a word requirement. 

“Good title. Nothing under it,” and an- 
other, “Trouble is he writes a terrific query 
but doesn’t follow through.” Both comments 
describe the familiar fault: Over-selling. 

“Tt’s too good a subject (Adjusting to Your 
Husband’s Retirement) to be treated in the 
armchair-essay style the author has used. 
Needs to be salted with facts and supported 
by an authority.” This relates to cotton-candy 
copy—nothing you can get your teeth into. 

“Actually, there are two stories here—one 
about the retirement hotel; the other about 
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the lively 80-year-old living there—but the 
writer hasn’t told either of them.” Here were 
two good ideas lost in fuzzy thinking and 
poor organization. 

“Subject is good (a retired couple’s trailer 
travels) but story is underweight in their ex- 
periences.” Half a loaf isn’t better than none. 
This writer understood the market but ig- 
nored the magazine’s style. 

“Not enough left after deleting long pas- 
sages that go off the theme.” Fault: Padding 
with the false hope of earning a higher rate. 
Good short articles earn more than poor long 
ones. 

“This legal advice is another jerry-built in- 
terview with a weak authority.” Here’s a 
sneaky bandit of sales. A good idea well ex- 
ecuted can be worthless if the writer needed 
but didn’t get support from the proper au- 
thority. Don’t be shy about writing national 
officials or celebrities. You'll be surprised 
how cooperative they are. 

“The new president of the company turns 
out to be publicity scared which kills this 
excellent story.” Moral: Get full clearance 
before you do the work. 

“This speech made at a gerontology conven- 
tion is too dry and academic for our readers.” 
The fault is assuming all material in the area 
of the magazine is necessarily salable. 

“Too many statistics; too few reasons why 
the reader should care.” The writer did the 
research, but failed to write the story. 

“A ‘How to Go into Business’ story by one 
who failed. Why didn’t he write ‘Pitfalls to 
Avoid’ ?”’ This is the story built on quicksand. 
There’s simply no base for it. 

“We covered this in July, 1957, and were 
followed in December by Coronet.” The 
writer failed to check The Reader’s Guide 
before offering the story. 

“This is a biased piece of publicity favoring 
a certain hearing aid.” Magazines get pub- 
licity handouts free; they don’t have to buy 
product praise from writers. 

“The writer promises quick, easy profits 
from raising chinchillas in the spare bed- 
room. Common sense and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau warn that this may not follow.” 
It’s better to tell of someone who is a success 
rather than point to pie in the sky. 

“The plan (for retiree recreation) is not 
yet operating.” Community plans usually be- 
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long in local papers. Successful pioneer proj- 
ects may merit national magazine coverage. 

“Another personal experience story with a 
lifeless hero.” Fault: Telling about an inter- 
esting person instead of bringing him into the 
story with quotes, anecdotes and description. 
“This lady reports all the discomforts, un- 
pleasantness and lonliness of her South Amer- 
ican cruise. Not very inspiring.” This was 
definitely the wrong angle for our market. 

“What started as a good article about an 
active Golden Age Club dwindled to a direc- 
tory of members and short biographical 
sketches.” Getting names in the news is for 
local papers. 

“Practical suggestions on how grandparents 
can hang on to their money in the face of fre- 
quent ‘touches’ from children and grandchil- 
dren.” Fault: Taboo subject—selfishness. 

“Writer suggests ‘radio monitoring’ as a 
means for seniors to earn money at home. I 
was interested except that when I finished 
the article I still had no idea what ‘radio 
monitoring’ is.” Skipping details and assum- 
ing the reader knows more than he does are 
common failings. 

“The author tells us his subject accom- 
plished the ‘impossible’ by getting a job 
though he was over 60 and in a wheelchair.” 
Irresponsible word usage will shake an edi- 
tor’s faith in your facts. 





Don’t build your story on quicksand 
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Keep your readers in sight 


“Mr. Blank, who entered politics after re- 
tiring, has an interesting story, but writer was 
content with campaign quotes from him.” 
Fault: Surface interviewing. The reporter 
took what he was offered; he didn’t pry for 
comments that would make a story. 

“Good dreamstuff written in a manner that 
makes retiring on the water seem practical. 
But it needs testimonials from some who are 
living this way.” Built-in proof in the form of 
one or more testimonials is important when 
you’re suggesting something the reader can 
do. 

Hints on Impressing Editors 


While the needs of every editor will vary, the 
following comments give clues as to how you 
can help push your article toward the 
printer, See if you can use one or more of 
them to insure your next sale: 

“A well-organized article on How to Buy a 
Trailer. Contains practical general advice 
and many points of special interest to sen- 
iors.” Hint: Always keep a vision of your 
reader just across the typewriter. (The re- 
tired couple and the young marrieds will un- 
doubtedly look for different features in a mo- 
bile home. ) 

“Another low-budget story but with the 
twist that the couple winters in the Carib- 
bean.” Hint: Look for fresh examples of the 
kind of article that frequently appears in the 
magazine. 

“This self-improvement piece is heavy on 
psychological jargon, but the story is saved 
by a chart readers can follow.” Hint : Make 
a game of good advice. 


“This woman actually supports herself by 
baby sitting. The writer has attached photo- 
stats of several pages from the baby sitter’s 
account book.” Whenever possible, it’s wise 
to offer proof of figures. In a story like this, 
figures would be used in the layout. 

“Here’s something really different in sum- 
mer jobs for retirees—fire spotting in the Cali- 
fornia mountains. The excellent story is 
about a mature-age teacher who does this in 
the summer.” Hint: The off-beat story is 
warmly received provided it hangs ona peg 
that’s connected to the magazine. The fact 
that the spotter was in the same age group as 
the readers brought them together. 

“A delightful piece about a man who makes 
all manner of bird houses as a hobby. Lends 
itself to the pictures attached.” Hint: Good 
pictures (even if they aren’t used) have 
seldom been known to hinder a sale. 

“This is too long, but it’s well organized 
and can be cut easily.” Make it easy for your 
editor to cut to his space requirments. Don’t 
use inter-locking paragraphs or other tricks 
perfected by paid-by-the-inch writers. 

“This might be just what you’re looking for 
to fill the open spot in the January issue. Note 
letter of clearance.” This got early schedul- 
ing partly because the writer anticipated edi- 
tor’s wish for a clearance from a prominent 
interviewee. 

‘“Mature-age college students are no longer 
rare, but this writer has brought exceptional 
warmth and charm to her account of a man 
who earned a degree at 60.” Hint: If the 
writer has ability, the story doesn’t have to be 
startingly new. 

“Excellent. Here’s a woman 55 who tells of 
her life in Alaska over the last 20 years.” 
Hint: What have you done that might inter- 
est others? Often a good article, like charity, 
begins at home. 


Rate Your Salability 


With the help of the above comments, you 
can actually rate the salability of your own 
article. But you’ll need to know which faults 
are most serious. Some of those pointed out 
can be mended; they are like caution lights 
to an editor or reader. Others are like red 
flags that signal rejection and any judge, 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The Last Stage 
From Ulcer Gulch 


By Michael Carreck 
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W riters! Here, at last, is the opportunity 
you've been waiting for! Make your dreams 
come true—publish everything you write! 
Enjoy expense-account lunches, paid vaca- 
tions! Yes, you, too, may become an advertis- 
ing copywriter. . . . 

But hear first what happens to a writer in 
Ulcer Gulch, the big-city canyons of Agency 
Country. So cock your ballpoint, tenderfoot, 
and climb aboard The Stage to Ulcer Gulch. 

On your first day in an advertising agency 
you walk in a trance. “They’re going to pay 
me for this?” You’re shown around the lav- 
ishly chandeliered premises and introduced 
to the most simpatico group of characters 
you’ve ever met—imagine! People in an 
ofice who know about Maugham and 
Modigliani. You discover there’s truth in the 
rumor that the most gorgeous secretaries are 
found in Ulcer Gulch. You’re going to enjoy 
this agency. It’s known like all others by its 
initials—N E & V, for Nirvana, Eden & Val- 
halla Limited. 

It’s after a couple of N E & V pay checks 
and a dozen chats about Modigliani that you 
have your first icy pang. You’re now the 
proud possessor of one or two shiny art proofs 
of your very own advertisements for heavy 
machinery and potted shrimps; you take 
them home to file them lovingly away. You 
open the drawer of your desk—and the first 
chapters of the novel you’re supposed to be 
writing stare accusingly up at you through a 
thin film of dust. Good resolutions well up in- 
side you; tomorrow, honest, you’ll get right 
back to writing your regular daily stint of 
fiction. Before long, you promise yourself, 
your novel will be finished and the world will 
ring with your name. 

But tomorrow crisis breaks at NE& V; a 
rival is in full cry after the potted shrimp ac- 
count. Now it’s your duty, day and night, to 
think, write and live potted shrimp. Lights 
burn late. Ulcers flourish. Account execu- 
tives grow first haggard, then hysterical, and 
finally triumphant. The client stays with 
NE & V. You’re tired and covered with glory 
—and your novel is covered still thicker with 
dust. 

The potted shrimp victory brings you rec- 
ognition at NE & V. “You’ve made the 
team,”’ says one of the agency brass. To prove 
it, you’re put to work on the agency’s big- 


money accounts—cereals, gasoline, detergent, 
fizzy drinks. “Did you really write this?” 
friends ask; you nod modestly as they point 
to the double-page advertisement blazing in 
full color across the mammoth magazine. 
You nod more and more often as weeks and 
months go by—nods which add up to many 
late evenings at NE & V, to quite a few 2 
a.m. tussles with the eldritch sciences of mar- 
ket analysis and motivational research. All 
the time that layer of dust deepens on your 
half-forgotten novel. 

Now an idea strikes you; sooner or later it 
strikes all copywriters. You paste those full- 
color proofs into a ten-dollar album and trot 
up and down Ulcer Gulch. With flattering 
speed another agency offers you a staggering 
salary hike to move; and move you do, not 
only to the new agency, but up from Boy or 
Girl Wonder bracket to Fully Fledged Copy- 
writer. No pats on the back now every time 
you’ re bright; you must never fail to outshine 
everyone below your salary level. 


At first, settling down soaks up enough en- 
ergy for you to forgive yourself as evening 
after evening goes by, leaving your novel still 
untouched. But before long, you’re settled, 
and still your novel stays unwritten. Other 
copywriters tell you they, too, chicken out at 
the thought of an evening’s writing after 
seven hours’ work at the agency. “I gaze at 
blank paper all day,” one puts it, “and I can’t 
face staring at empty white space all night.” 

Fact is, a conscientious copywriter giving 
good value for his salary has little enough 
writing juice left over. And advertising uses 
up more than writing effort; frustrations 
arise. The clients, the tycoons you really have 
to please, are not inevitably men of subtle 
creative judgment. “But if you make these 
changes,” says a startled account executive, 
“your advertising will look exactly like your 
competition. You don’t want that, do you?” 
“You crazy? You’re censored well right I do.” 

You get in deeper and deeper, make more 
and more money. There is, it cannot be de- 
nied, a lot of fun in advertising. The wacky 
liveliness of your agency friends, the bon- 
homie, the slightly eccentric yet oddly high 
social status and the well-above-business- 
average salaries; all these are not to be 
sneezed at. Until one day you hear of a friend 
(Continued on page 76) 
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What has been happening in the book 
world since 1930? At that time, R. R. Bowker 
Co. published Economic Survey of the Book 
Industry by O. H. Cheney, vice president of 
the Irving Trust Company, a study which 
was sponsored by the National Association of 
Book Publishers. Now Bowker is reissuing 
this study ($9.75) , with new statistical tables 
and a new bibliography. Here are some of 
the contrasts between the publishing business 
of thirty years ago and of today. The popu- 
lation increase was 47%, but the high school 
enrollment has grown by 103% and the 
higher education enrollment by 203%. This 
means many, many more readers, particu- 
larly when you consider that the “disposable 
personal income” has jumped by 35%. How 
many more readers? Book and pamphlet 
sales have multiplied by 583%. While the 
total merchandize export for this period has 
increased by 325%, book exports have in- 
creased by 853%! 
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To ease your apprehensions about the many 
recent mergers in the book industry, here’s a 
reassuring statistic. The starting of new book 
publishing companies has not only kept pace 
with the mergers, it has overtaken them by 
76%. 

Of course there are fewer magazines today, 
but if it’s any comfort to you, those which 
have survived are making more money— 
201% more. 


A Split Instead of a Merger 


Here’s an exciting switch from the news of 
mergers and more mergers, One of the pub- 
lishing giants is splitting itself down the mid- 
dle to produce two good sets of markets 
where there was one before. 

Dell Publishing Co. is resuming its own edi- 
torial functions. Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co. will continue to print all Dell 
Books, Dell First Editions and Laurel Edi- 
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tions under a new arrangement. But all the 
editorial work is now under the aegis of Dell 
Publishing Co. 

From now on, contract negotiations will be 
negotiated by Dell from 750 Third Avenue, 
New York City 17. At the time of the writing 
of this article, Dell was still in the process of 
assembling an editorial staff. So direct your 
submissions to the company. 

Dell First Editions puts out mysteries, sus- 
pense novels, westerns, science fiction, adven- 
ture, for which the preferred length is 50,000 
to 75,000 words. Another good possibility 


| here is the smoothly written, skillfully plotted 


“woman’s novel,” in the manner of the most 
successful slick stories for the women’s maga- 
zines. 

In non-fiction, too, the appeal is largely to 
the mass women’s audience—beauty, charm, 
home management, decorating, etc. 

Royalty on these books is 1c per copy on the 
first 150,000 copies and 1c thereafter on 
the 25c books—the 4% and 6% basic rate 
which prevails in the field. The same per- 
centages apply to the 35c and 50c books. 

The big news at Dell is the 65-page purse- 
sized book, selling for 25c, which again is 
planned for the mass women’s market. These 
will be how-to, informational subjects, that 
answer questions in women’s minds. 

Other new projects are afoot too, which will 
be reported on as the information becomes 
available. 

In the meantime, back at Western (415 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17), there 
ismuch planning and charting of courses. All 
the visible evidence points to large publishing 
ventures which will soon be under way. But, 
at the time this was being written, the plans 
were not yet ready to be released. 

Dell has also taken over domestic and 
world-wide distribution of Grove paperback 
books. 


The University of Arizona Press, though 
only in its second year of business, is doing 
well, and is embarking on a healthy expan- 
sion program. 


Many of the books on this list are regional 
in character. There is Arizona: Its People 
and Resources, written by specialists in vari- 
ous of the fields involved and edited by Dr. 
Jack L. Cross, editor-in-chief here. There is 





a scientific book about mammals, and a work 
on Southwestern Indians. If your poetry is of 
a truly superior quality, this might be a good 
place to try it out. 

The University of Arizona Press is in Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 


What’s the Matter With the Magazines? 


If you want the answers to this question, I 
recommend two—well yes, books: Vanity 
Fair edited by Cleveland Amory and Fred- 
eric Bradlee (Viking Press—$10 and worth 
it), and The Lady Persuaders, by Helen 
Woodward (Ivan Obolensky, $3.95). 

Though Vanity Fair was essentially a jour- 
nal of fashion, the variety, perception, wit 
and social comment in its pages is a revela- 
tion to those of us who grew up with the con- 
temporary big-circulation magazines. There 
is no “magazine pattern,” no fearful con- 
formity which results in the deadly sameness 
from magazine to magazine and from issue 
to issue. 

In The Lady Persuaders, Mrs. Woodward 
takes a dim view of the women’s magazines, 
attacking seals of approval, togetherness, 
staff-written service departments, letting 
wounded egos fall where they may. “I talked 
to everyone in the field,” Mrs. Woodward 
says. “I know them all and I read and read 
and read. My God, it nearly killed me.” 

I’d like to know what you think of these two 
books. 


Story, The Magazine of the Short Story, 
now has an editorial set-up which has been 
expanded both numerically and geographi- 
cally. In the New York office at 135 Central. 
Park West, the editors are Whit Burnett and 
Hallie Burnett. William Peden, who is at- 
tached to the University of Missouri, is an 
editor for that region; Richard Wathen is in 
Washington, DC; H. E. Bates operates from 
London, Allan Seager from Michigan, Mor- 
ley Callaghan from Toronto, Alan Swallow 
from Denver. 

The magazine comes out five times a year 
at a subscription rate of $4.50 a year (for 
writers, $4.20). It uses only fiction, and it 
must all be of a high quality—anything from 
a short-short to a novella. This is not the 
place for the arty, self-conscious, experi- 
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mental fragments so beloved by beginners. 
Remember the title of the magazine. To be 
accepted here, your ms. must be a well-con- 
structed story, with significant character de- 
velopment and solid writing. 

Historically, Srory has been hospitable to 
talented new writers, and it continues to 
search them out if they can make the grade. 
Unfortunately the financial rewards are on 
the modest side: $25 to $100 and of course 
more for novellas. But this is an important 
prestige market. 

If you are a student at any college or uni- 
versity, you have until February 15 to take 
part in the contest sponsored by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. The faculty of each college 
may make three submissions which should 
be forwarded to Story, 135 Central Park 
West, New York City 23. The judges are 
Mrs. Stephen Vincent Benet, John K. 
Hutchens, William Shirer, Whit Barnett and 
Richard Wathen. Among previous prize win- 
ners are Norman Mailer, Budd Schulberg, 
Elizabeth Janeway and James Laughlin. 

First prize is $500, second prize $150, and 
the rest (there is a total of $1,000) is di- 
vided in various smaller amounts. 

Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17, has undergone consider- 
able reorganization. Hal Steeger Jr. is now 
vice president and editorial director in charge 
of all Popular Publications. 

The most significant editorial changes are at 
Arcosy. The managing editor is now Milt 
Machlin, and articles editor, Richard Adler. 
The magazine is expanded (there are 32 
more pages), with more color both literally 
and figuratively, with more interesting and 
more varied material, including many con- 
troversial and topical subjects. The editors 
here seem to be reaching out not for the su- 
perficial sophistication of the general run of 
men’s magazines, but for the knowledge and 
perceptive qualities of the old Esquire, re- 
member? 

Fiction must be of male interest—mysteries, 
western, spy, crime, adventure, outdoors, war, 
espionage, with a strong, exciting story line. 
In articles, there are no restrictions as to sub- 
ject matter. Lengths up to 4000 words. Pay- 
ment starts at $500, and it goes on up, de- 
pending on how badly the editors want your 
work. 
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Richard Adler 


Milt Machlin 


Right now, the editors are particularly re- 
ceptive to short articles up to about 2500 
words, for the “Man of the House” depart- 
ment. These deal with practical, how-to, in- 
formational themes of interest to the men of 
the house—how to save money on heat bills, 
how to cope with problems in the basement, 
in the attic, in the swimming pool, etc., ete, 

Another continuing need is for short, inter- 
esting, humorous fillers of 500 to 750 words 
—about $125. 

ADVENTURE and TRUE ADVENTURE are now 
edited by Alden H. Norton, an able and ex- 
perienced editor with whom you will have no 
trouble doing business if you can produce 
what he wants. And here is what he wants: 

“For ADVENTURE I am wide open for short 
stories up to 6000 words, any kind of men’s 
stories with action, excitement, a strong, sus- 
penseful plot. The background can be any- 
where in the world, the time may be today 
or any period in the past. I use adventure 
stories, mysteries, western, war, spy, crime 
you name it—if it’s a good story, I'd like to 
see it.” 

Articles should run up to 4000 words, and 
may deal with the same or similar subjects. 
Payment is $150 to $500, with the average 
check running $200 or $250. Picture spreads 
bring $50 a page and extra payment for ac- 
companying text. 

For True ApvENTURE Mr, Norton wants— 
well, true adventure stories, dealing with any 
of the above subjects or anything else you 
can find to report upon in the way of crime, 
murder, suicide, accidents, etc. If anything, 
the articles for TRUE ADVENTURE must have 
even more of the cliff-hanging quality than 
those for ApvENTURE. Lengths and payment 
are the same. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Eight photographers jumped at the chance to learn more about how to use 35mm cameras. 
Left to right: Rus Arnold, Nat Fein (N.Y. Herald Tribune), John Bledsoe Jr. (U.S. News and 
World Report), Clayton E. Keys (Washington DC Police Dept), Richard McEvilly (N.Y. Daily 
Mirror), Don Mohler (General Electric), Willard Clark (managing editor, Camera 35), and 
Murray Becker (chief photographer, Associated Press). Photo by Walter Heun, using 90mm 
Elmarit lens, Panatomic X, 1/125 /4, developed in X22, 1 to 15. 


Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


What about the 35mm camera for photo- 
journalism? In the magazine field, of course, 
there has been a steady move away from the 
large camera, and the 35 and twin-lens re- 
flex have taken over. In the newspaper field 
the movement is much slower. 

An occasional newspaper is doing some 
work with twin-lens reflexes, or perhaps even 
35’s, but only on a grudging “you-made-me- 
do-it” kind of basis. Associated Press has 
witched to twin-lens reflexes; here and 
there a newspaper like the Milwaukee 
Journal has gone completely to 35mm. 
Elsewhere the resistance continues. 


It’s a sardonic thing that the entrance of 
TV as a news medium has been a major 
factor in forcing the newspaper camera men 
to modernize. The TV camera men do not 
want their news image interrupted by the 
flash of bulbs or strobes; TV engineers (and 
legal departments) are aware that a direct 
flash into the lens of a TV camera could 
ruin picture-tubes in receiving sets all over 
the networks. 

So wherever all branches of the press turn 
out for picture coverage—at United Na- 
tions headquarters in New York, at presi- 
dential press conferences in Washington— 
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even the newspaper photographers work 
with miniature cameras and available light. 
But the same newspaper photographers, 
when they leave these assignments, go back 
to their heavy, unwieldy, slow-working 
4x 5's. 

Some of the newspapers are trying to do 
something about this, but they’re not sure 
how. They turn to their natural ally, the 
journalism schools. These are rapidly con- 
verting to smaller cameras as soon as bud- 
gets permit. Unfortunately, very few journal- 
ism school graduates ever become camera 
journalists. They become reporters, feature 
writers, editors, or go into public relations or 
advertising. Convinced of the merits of the 
small camera, they add to the pressure on the 
working photographer to convert. The pho- 
tographers, on their part, are mostly ready 
and willing. But they need help and train- 
ing—and nobody’s giving them that. 

Well, almost nobody. A small, well-thought- 
out attempt is being made by the Leica peo- 
ple. For several years, they have been con- 
ducting a one-week intensive workshop for 
camera-shop personnel (there you have an- 
other great need in photography: the train- 
ing of dealers so they know what they’re talk- 
ing about . . . but that’s outside the scope of 
this column.) During the mid-winter holi- 
day season, when the dealers are too busy to 
come to school, the Leitz group has held a 
few classes for selected professional photog- 
raphers by invitation. This program is of 
necessity limited; they can only take eight 
people at a time, and only one or two groups 
a year. The photographers have to take a 
week off and come in to New York at their 
own (or their publication’s) expense. 

When I was invited to attend one this win- 
ter, I jumped at it for many reasons. I knew 
I could improve my own 35mm work; I 
knew I could learn many things to pass on 
to you; but most of all I wanted to see who 
comes to this class and what their reaction 
would be. 

Who came to this class, to spend an inten- 
sive week learning to use 35mm equipment 
effectively? Here’s the roster, beside myself: 
Murray Becker, chief photographer of the 
Associated Press and Pulitzer prize winner 
for his picture of the Hindenburg dirigible 
explosion; John Bledsoe Jr., in charge of 
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labs for U. S. News & Wortp Report in 
Washington; Willard Clark, managing edi- 
tor of CaMERA 35; Nat Fein, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Pulitzer prize winner for his picture 
of Babe Ruth at the ballpark on the day of 
his retirement; Clayton E. Keys of the Wash- 
ington D.C. Metropolitan Police Dept.; 
Richard McEvilly, N.Y. Daily Mirror staffer 
and son of Martin McEvilly, famous retired 
chief photographer of the N.Y. Daily News; 
and Don Mohler of General Electric’s photo- 
lamp division in Cleveland. 

Several of these men had made extensive 
use of 35mm cameras, others had never 
touched anything smaller than 4x5. Each 
was assigned a camera and exposure meter 
and assured that before the week was over 
he would be turning out prints as sharp and 
crisp as anything a 4x5 could do. 


The Instruction 


The reaction of this serious group of photo- 
journalists to the 35mm camera was a most 
interesting development. 


At first, there was the usual kind of kidding 
around and wise-cracking that you get when 
a group of this sort faces a new experience. 
Before the week was over it was not unusual 
to have somebody say, “Show me again; I 
haven’t quite got the hang of it yet.” 

It took one of the working press photog- 
raphers until the fourth day to learn how to 
keep his finger right on the trigger and 
squeeze gently. In years of working with a 
large negative at comparatively high shutter 
speeds in bright daylight or with flash, he 
had developed a strong trigger-punch. 
Working now with a tiny negative that had 
to be enlarged considerably, and with slow 
shutter speeds in not-so-available light, he 
was getting camera motion. His joy, and his 
pride, when he had mastered that trigger 
squeeze was something to behold—and to 
photograph! The fifth day he expressed his 
displeasure at having to go back to “lugging 
that bulky old 4x5 of mine around.” 


There was little taught at those sessions that 
one could not find in books or magazines. 
There is something more effective, though, 
in having it presented to you “live”—by a 
person who can do it while you’re watching, 
and prove it to you. And of course the most 
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effective kind of teaching takes place when 
a group of experienced people, who have 
come to learn, swing into teaching each 
other. 


Field Trip 


There is something, too, about going out and 
making test pictures according to proper 
procedures. On Tuesday morning, we went 
to Manhattan’s Battery Park to shoot pic- 
tures. John Brooks, director of the Leica 
Technical Center, and Walter Heun, who 
alternates with him in running the classes, 
came along; so did Milton Freier, Leica’s 
technical press rep. Under their direction 
we shot pictures while they kept warning us 
against over-exposure, the first cause of poor 
picture quality. 





Milton Frier demonstrates a quick-processing 
press method of developing 35mm negatives. 
To maintain constant temperature, all the solu- 
tions are in a water bath. Willard Clark of 
CaMERA 35 watches, while John Bledsoe Jr. of 
U.S. NEws and WorxLpD REpoRT shoots a pic- 
ture. Photo by Rus Arnold, using 50mm Sum- 
micron lens, Plus X, 1/30 at #4, UFG developed. 


We were using a thin-emulsion film (Pan- 
atomic X), which sacrifices speed for fine 
grain. Most of us were accustomed to work- 
ing with films having an ASA speed rating of 
400, 500 or more. We were astonished to 
find what many of us had forgotten, that you 
can take a picture with a film rated at only 
50 ASA even on a day as gray and overcast 
as that one. Walter Heun took a “class pic- 
ture” of the eight of us, jumping off a park 
bench. His exposure was 1/125 at £4 with a 
90mm lens; the final print was sharp, crisp, 
with full detail, and all action stopped. 

That afternoon we worked in the dark- 
room. Here we put to use several safeguards 


against poor 35mm quality. To get maxi- 
mum detail and sharpness in our thin-emul- 
sion film, we used one of the special compen- 
sating developers formulated for use with 
these films only: FR’s X22. These developers 
(others are Rodinal, TEC, and Neofin Blue) 
are used at high dilution, mixed just before 
use, then discarded. Because of their gentle 
action they minimize the clumping of grain; 
because of their high dilution they give good 
shadow detail without blocking up the 
highlights. 

We were also reminded of two other musts 
for minimizing grain: precise temperature 
control, and minimum wet-time. Every- 
thing: developer, rinse, fixer, even final wash 
water, was kept at 68°. The traditional 
short-stop between developer and fixer was 
replaced by a water rinse, because the acid 
short-stop, mixing with the alkaline devel- 
oper, might cause emulsion swelling and 
consequent grain-clumping. 

Throughout, emphasis was on working 
quickly, to reduce the total time that the film 
was wet. As long as it is wet, its emulsion is 
soft, and the process of grain-clumping con- 
tinues. We were therefore shown how to cut 
the wet-time down to the absolute minimum. 
For instance, the choice of developer was in 
a sense of compromise; a weaker dilution 
might give “better” results, but these results 
might be obscured by the increased graini- 
ness resulting from the longer development 
time. We used one part of the X22 to 15 
parts of water, for 81 minutes at 68°. In- 
stead of the customary ten minutes to half 
an hour in hypo, we used a rapid-fixing solu-- 
tion for two minutes. Wash time was limited 
to 10 minutes. With the film in the small de- 
veloping tank (less than 32 oz.) and a 
steady stream of water at 68°, all the chemi- 
cals were washed out of the emulsion in that 
time; any additional washing would only 
mean worse grain structure. 

After half a minute in an aerosol wetting 
solution to insure clean drying, excess mois- 
ture was carefully swabbed off the film with 
a wet viscose sponge. The film was then hung 
up to dry in a room that was close to 68°. 
Even here, in drying, the “constant tem- 
perature” rule was maintained. No fan to 
chill the emulsion suddenly by evaporation 
(Continued on page 71) 
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TO ALL WRITERS 


3,000 


In 200 Prizes 
For Short Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 27th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short Short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, and closes April 25th, 1961. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscripion entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 


than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 
1961. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 

















WRITER’S DIGEST SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 CASH 


2nd Prize 


$350.00 CASH 


3rd Prize 


$200.00 CASH 


4th Prize 


New York School of Photography 
Course. A complete correspond- 
ence course covering every major 
photographic field. Will enable 
you to start taking pictures as a 
pro. 


5th Prize 


Three days backstage while a TV 
or Broadway bound play rehearses. 
Travel expenses included. 


6th to 7th Prize 


Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven 
Portable. Finest machine in the 
Remington line. Its I1-inch car- 
riage takes paper sideways. 


Seuvesseeesssasesece 


$3,500 
Contest 


Entry Name 
Blank Address 
City . 





a 





+ 


(check which) 


© Story enclosed. 


Sth to 9th Prize 


Remington Letter-Riter Deluxe 
Portable, with outstanding tabu- 
lator set and clear device. 


10th to 11th Prize 


Remington Travel-Riter Portable. 
A light-weight machine designed 
for maximum portability. 


12th to 13th Prize 


Remington Premier Portable. Has 
a complete “office machine" 44 
character keyboard. 


14th to 15th Prize 


Remington Rem-Riter Portable. 
Rugged dependability and trim 
as an attache case with 42 charac- 
ter keyboard. 


16th to 24th Prize 


2¢ a word for each word in your 
story. 


25th to 32nd Prize 


Collaboration and marketing serv- 
ice which includes a rewrite of your 
story (if necessary) from the edi- 
tors of Writer's Digest. 


O Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


+ 





The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short Short Story Contest. 


© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


0 Story will be sent later 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (]; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 


33rd to 44th Prize 


Slim-Flight bag. Makes wrinkle- 
free packing a reality. 


45th to 50th Prize 


1'/a¢ a word for each word in your 
story. 


51st to 70th Prize 


A trip down memory lane. 


71st to 100th Prize 


The best of Writer's Digest from 
the past 40 years. 


101st to 149th Prize 


Your personal treasury of story 
and article ideas for each day of 
the year. 


150th to 199th Prize 


Book rack. To keep those reference 
books handy. 


200th Prize 


tA closer look. 
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Juvenile Book Publishers (Continued from January) 


St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. F. Sherman Baker, Editor-in-chief. Pub- 
lishes general American fiction and non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile 


The Sandpiper Press, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. 


William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 
11, N. Y. Publishes 10-12 picture books a year for 
ages 4-9. Major faults in material submitted and 
rejected are experiences beyond child’s range. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Trade Department: Burroughs 
Mitchell, L. H. Brague, Jr., Elinor Parker (Miss), 
Wayne Andrews, Donald Hutter, Thomas J. B. 
Walsh. Religious Department: William L. Savage, 
Erik A. Langkjaer. Juvenile Department: Morell 
Gipson (Miss). College Department: Director, 
Guy Jones. Publishes fiction, poetry, general non- 
fiction, scientific; elementary, secondary and col- 
lege textbooks; juvenile, religious, garden, sub- 
scription sets. Prefer whole mss., but will consider 
queries, outlines and sample chapters. Reports in 
two to three weeks. 


The Seahorse Press, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. Miss 
Frances W. Keene, Editor. 


Sheed & Ward, 64 University Pl., New York 3, 
N. Y. Miss Marigold Hunt, Juvenile Editor. 


Shengold Publishers, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Moshe Sheinbaum, President. 


Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave., and Columbia Rd., 
Morristown, N. J. Charles S. Ross, Editor-in-chief. 
Publishes elementary, secondary and college text- 
books, and supplementary books. 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. Robert Gottlieb, Managing Ed. 
The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., L. W. Singer Bldg., 
249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N. Y. Trevor K. 
Serviss, Editor. Publishes elementary and secon- 
dary textbooks. 
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The Steck Co., Box 16, Austin 61, Texas. Pub- 
lishes school books, educational material, limited 
list of juveniles. H. F. Teague, Editor. 


Stephen Daye Press, Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Co. 131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Park Ave., 
South New York 16, N. Y. Miss Barbara Hall, 
Managing Editor. 


Tab Books, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Morris Goldberger, Editor. 


Transatlantic Arts, Inc., Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Fla. Dr. George Vajna, Editor. 


Treasure Books, Inc., Wonder Brooks, Inc., 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. Miss Doris Duene- 
wald, Editor. 


Charles E. Tuttle Co., 28-30 S. Main St., Rutland, 


Vermont. 


Universal Books, Inc., Publishers, 381 Park Ave. 
South, New York 16, N. Y. Peter E. Field, Editor. 
Publishes art, photography, design architecture 
and juveniles. Prefers to see outlines. Reports 
within 30 days. 


Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Miss Evelyn Shrifte, Juvenile Editor. 


The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Annis Duff, Exec. Editor, 
Juvenile Department. 


Vision Books, 19 Union Square West, New York 
3, N. Y. Miss Sheila Cudahy. Specializes in Cath- 
olic juveniles. 


Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. Mrs. Patricia C. Lord, Editor. 


Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Richard Billington, President. 


Ives Washburn, Inc., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Publishes novels, serious works, memoirs, 
75,000 words. Also non-fiction and junior fiction. 
Payment is on royalty basis. 








Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Alice Dickinson, Juvenile Editor; 
David Knight, Science Editor. Publishes a wide 
variety of quality juveniles—from the young, to, 
and including, teen-agers. Also informational adult 
titles. Prefers queries on non-fiction and complete 
book on fiction. Reports within two weeks. 


Webster Publishing Co., Inc., 1154 Reco Ave., 
St. Louis 26, Mo. Evalyn Kinkead, Managing Ed- 
itor. Publishes school books for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 1200 
Mound Ave., Racine, Wisc., H. E. Johnson, Pres. 


Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Mary Pfeiffer, Editor. Publishes 
mostly fiction for teen-agers and young adults— 
50,000 to 60,000 words words—with a few stories 
in the 8 to 11 and 9 to 12 age groups. Query editor 
before submission. Contracts offered on basis of 
completed manuscripts. Payment is on royalty 
basis. 


Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., 
Racine, Wisc. Mr. Horace M. Benstead, Jr., Ed- 
itor. Story and picture books, novelty books for 
children. 


Albert Whitman & Co., Ruth Orbach, 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, I]. Publishes picture books as 
well as other juveniles. Especially interested in 
books that could be used as supplementary science 
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reading for elementary grades. Buys text without 
the pictures. Most books are 32 printed pages. 


Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Mrs. Helene C. Frye, Editor. Juvenile Di- 
vision of McGraw-Hill. No pamphlets, poetry or 
plays. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 10 Huron Dr., Natick, Mass. 
Publishes adult non-fiction, semi-educational, in- 
spirational, religious, gift books, 40,000 to 50,000 
words. Also juvenile fiction for young people from 
10 to 20 years of age. Payment is on royalty basis. 
Reports in four to six weeks. 


Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y. P. Edward Ernest, Editor-in-chief. Inex- 
pensive children’s picture books. 


World Book Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. Ernest Hilton, 
Editor. Publishes textbooks and other printed ma- 
terials for use in the grade schools and colleges. 
Accepts very few unsolicited manuscripts. Payment 
is on royalty basis. 


The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. (Also 2231 W. 110th St., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio.) William Targ, Editor-in-chief. 
Senior Editor, Donald Friede. Juvenile Editor, 
Velma V. Varny. Publishes Bibles, dictionaries, 
reference books, and juveniles, and adult fiction. 
Also considers non-fiction manuscripts with par- 
ticular emphasis in the following fields: arts and 
crafts, popular medicine, reference and informa- 
tional works, history, travel, biography, religion. 


THE SERVICE WHICH STOPS ERRORS 
AS SOON AS THEY’RE MADE / 





PC is, of course, SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, which we originally tested by working 
with a group of entirely new writers. Before the 
test was over, nearly all had sold two scripts each 
or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from 
its one basic, simple principle. Ordinarily, a 
writer works entirely on his own on his material, 
and too often ends up with flaw-loaded scripts; 
but under PC, this agency — utilizing its long 
experience as one of the largest sellers of manu- 
script material in the world—watches over and 
works with the writer every inch of the way, from 
idea through finished script. Under PC, the 
agency shows the write how to pick his best 
field and aim for it—how to analyze stories, arti- 
cles, or books and plan his own the. way the top 
professionals on our client-list do it—helps him 
write first drafts on which the agency goes to 
work with blue pencil—step by step until the 
material is completed. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales 





SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


agency and not a school, there are no “practice 
assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion. 
Every bit of work the writer does is on his own 
scripts, which are conceived, worked upon, and 
completed under PC service. Nor is the service 
dragged out—PC in full covers a comparatively 
short period of time. And there is no dull wait- 
ing: PC material is worked upon here the day of 
arrival, and replies go out special delivery air 
mail if desired. 

Books written under PC have sold to Harper, 
Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Mead, Gold 
Medal, and many other major firms; stories and 
articles have sold to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Woman’s 
Day, Coronet, Pageant, Argosy, True Confes- 
sions, Ellery Queen’s, and dozen of other maga- 
zines. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising 
writers, whether or not they have worked with us 
previously, and the charge is moderate. Please 
write for full details. No charge or obligation, of 
course. 





See SMLA's Regular 
Ad This Month on 





$80 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 








Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Dr. S.W., 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. T. Alton Bryant, Editor- 
in-chief. Publishes religious books, fiction and non- 
fiction for all ages. Fiction: short novels and full- 
length novels for adults and young people. Non- 
fiction: Bible Inst. and college textbooks, picture 
books for children, sermons, sermon helps (out- 
lines, etc.) , commentaries, Sunday school training 
books. Minimum 10,000 words; maximum, 100,- 
000 words. Generally, for children, tend toward 
minimum; for adults, 50,000 to maximum. Prefers 
synopsis and sample chapters or complete ms. 
Author receives 109% net wholesale ropalty on 
first book, 10% of retail on subsequent books. Re- 
ports from one week to eight weeks, depending on 
interest in ms. 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


American Farm Youth, 113 W. Main St., Dan- 
ville, Ill. Harold O’Connor, Editor. Issued monthly 
except June, July and August; $1.00 a year. Uses 
non-fiction articles of 500 to 2500 words that will 
appeal to older rural teen-agers. Readers are 
Future Farmers, Future Homemakers, Home Ec 
students, 4-H Junior Leaders. Wide range of in- 
terests: educational and career opportunities, suc- 
cess stories of rural young people, latest in agricul- 
ture and agribusiness, what teen-agers are doing 
for recreation and amusement, inspirational, etc. 
For the girls: fashions, sewing, cooking, health, 
charm, dating, etc. Use plenty of photos and il- 
lustrations. Pays up to $50 for articles on publi- 
cation. No poetry or fiction. 


American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Esther R. Bien, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Read by girls from 10 to 17. 
Iris Chekenian, Article Editor, and Mary Irons, 
Feature Editor, want articles dealing with the 
arts, literature, biographies, homemaking, current 
events, personalities, social behavior, personality 
problems, international friendship, sports, games, 
music, careers, education, nature, etc. They must 
be of a conversational tone rather than “writing 
down” to the readers. Maximum length 2500 
words. Marjorie Vetter, Fiction Editor, wants 
well-plotted stories with likely, believable charac- 
ters and vivid backgrounds. These should be con- 
cerned with school, home, human relations, char- 
acter development, parents, siblings, boy-girl, ad- 


venture, mystery, service, sports, etc. 3000 word. 


limit on these. Pay rates comparable to the field, 
on acceptance. 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, 18th and E 
Sts., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Maurice Flagg, 
Editor. Issued monthly, October through May; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. Uses articles around 
1000 to 1200 words in length on subjects slanted 
to the interests of teen-agers, emphasizing service, 
human relations, sportsmanship, citizenship. The 
readers here are interested in building a healthy 
personality, are community-minded, are keenly in- 
terested in international understanding. Most ar- 
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ticles are solicited so that themes of the magazine 
can be developed; uses very little fiction. Occa- 
sionally buys photographs. Reports in about two 
weeks. Nominal payment, on acceptance. 


American Newspaper Boy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Chas. F. Moester, Editor. Uses a limited amount 
of short fiction, 1900 to 2000 words. It is prefer- 
able, but not required, that the stories be written 
around newspaper carrier boy characters. Before 
writing this type of fiction for this market, the au- 
thor should consult a newspaper circulation man- 
ager and learn something of the system under 
which the independent “litthe merchant’ route 
boys operate generally the country over. Stories 
featuring carrier contests, prize awards, etc., are 
not acceptable. Humor and mystery are good. 
Stories are bought with the understanding that 
American Newspaper Boy has the privilege of re- 
printing and supplying the material to other news- 
paper boy publications in the U. S., and such per- 
mission should accompany all manuscripts sub- 
mitted. Pays $10 to $20 for stories, on acceptance. 


The Bible Truth, 1137 Noble St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. Rev. John H. Schaal, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $1.75 a year. Uses 
Christian fiction, about 1400 to 1450 words, for 
Sunday school children 14 years of age and older. 
Reports within three weeks when purchases are 
made. Pays $10.00 on publication, 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Norma Sullivan, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.20 a year. Sunday school paper for school 
grades 4, 5, and 6. Uses short articles of history, 
nature, biography, inventions, things to do and 
make, etc., 300 to 500 words. Also photographs, 
poetry, and puzzles, but no fiction. Particularly 
wants poetry other than nature poems. Reports in 
one month. Low payment, on acceptance. 


Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Buys short fic- 
tion between 2000 and 4000 words, plus two or 
three serial stories a year that run between 10,000 
and 15,000 words. Should contain strong action 
written with an appeal to boys. Suggested subjects 
are adventure, mystery, camping, hiking, mountain- 
eering, study of animals, work of forest rangers, 
game wardens, history, space and science fiction. 
Also stories about any phase of Scouting—Scouts, 
Cub Scouts or Explorers. Buys first-serial rights and 
pays between $150 and $350. Address fiction to 
Fran Smith, Story Editor. Articles should be ad- 
dressed to Bob Hood, Articles Editor. Type of 
articles wanted are personalities, historical, how- 
to’s, aviation, astronomy, weather, etc., written to 
interest boys. Pays about $75 to $200 for articles, 
but likes a query on this. “Information for Au- 
thors” brochure and free sample copy sent on 
request. 


Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued monthly except June and August; 
40c a copy; $4.00 a year. Rubie Saunders, Editor. 
Uses articles and features of general iaterest to 











The only way 
to learn to write 


HILE some gentle souls prefer to argue 
eoeeeeee that babies are born with or without 
writing talent, we were long ago persuaded that skill in written 
expression, like all other mental or muscular skills, is developed 
through imitation and practice. Here at the Magazine Institute, 
one of the few writing schools owned and operated by practicing 
writers and editors, we provide aspirants with the examples to 
imitate and the urge to practice. We hold out no vision of sud- 
den riches, nor do we pretend that writing is a simple skill that 
anyone can acquire. It is probably harder than you think to 
keep writing and writing and writing in the face of discourage- 
ment. But that is the only way we know to acquire the pro- 
fessional skill that leads to publication. We can make the way 
easier and more interesting for you, and help you keep yous self- 
confidence bright. And before we enroll you for the training, we 
ask you to complete a qualifying aptitude test There is no charge 
for this and it is fun to do. Your copy will be sent to you imme- 
diately; and we promise that no “field representative” or other 
disguised or undisguised salesman will thrust his foot inside your 
door in consequence. 


We will communicate with you by mail only. Just put 
your name and address on a postcard and mail it to: 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 82-T, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New Yerk 20, N. Y. 


(Founded in 1940 and Licensed by the State of New York.) 
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girls between seven and fourteen—grooming, 
parties, hobbies, self-improvement, etc. Length 
about 2000 words. Uses how-to-do-and-make filler 
material with a maximum wordage of 150. No 
photos. Fiction may be set in any locale and may 
be about girls living today or about girls in the 
past. Avoid situations involving boys in a a roman- 
tic way. Keep between 1800 and 2300 words. Pays 
$75 for fiction; $15 to $50 for articles; $5.00 for 
short, simple, how-to fillers, on acceptance. Re- 
ports within 3 weeks. 


Catholic Boy and Catholic Miss, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Rev. Joseph P. Voelker, C.S.C., Executive 
Editor. Uses short stories (up to 3000 words). 
These should have strong, well-developed and 
logical plots. The readers of both magazines are 
in the 12-15 bracket—students in upper elemen- 
tary and lower high school grades. Boy needs sto- 
ries of particular interest to boys in this classifica- 
tion. Miss needs stories for girls on that age level. 
In addition we need stories that can run in both 
magazines—stories of interest to boys and girls. 
We pay $65.00 up for these stories, on acceptance. 
Miss can use an occasional two-, three-, or four- 
part serial; Boy at present uses no serials. 

Articles (up to 2500 words) about apostolic 
Catholics or groups who have done or are doing 
something to “change the world.’ These will run 
in both magazines. They should provide a vivid, 
attractive, up-to-date example for our readers, 
without being preachy. Subjects may be persons in 





religious life or lay people; if they are youngsters 
near the age of our readers, so much the better. 
It is better to query us about such articles before 
completing them; there may be particular aspects 
of the subject we'd like developed. 

General articles. Boy needs sports articles— 
profile-type pieces about outstanding players or 
articles about great teams or events. Generally, 
they should be of current interest rather than 
historical. Again, better query first. Miss needs 
comparable material of girl interest: profiles on 
outstanding (and impeccable) personalities in the 
entertainment world, articles about women or girls 
who have done an outstanding job in a particular 
field—politics, science, education, sports, etc. Also 
articles on career opportunties, personal appear- 
ance for young teens, future homemaking ideas, 
personality tips, science, the fine arts, and on 
whatever else might be interesting and helpful to 
girls in Miss’s age bracket. For all such articles 
it’s wise to query first. Photographs should ac- 
company all articles, if possible. Rates paid on 
acceptance. $25.00 up for very brief articles, 
$50.00 up for longer ones. Reports on manu- 
scripts within one month, often in a matter of 
days. Sample copies sent on request. 


Catholic Youth, Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 
Wisc. Rev. Roy Mollen, S.D.S., Managing Editor. 
Good Fiction up to about 1600 words, for young 
people between the ages of 10 and 15. Pays up to 
2c a word. Non-fiction material also desirable, 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


| am enclosing. 
Name 
Address 


City ... p seraria i eceicnsdivasornca 6 





Mrs. Colby Comes to the Rescue! 


Several months ago The Children’s Book Field by Jean Poindexter Colby, the 
single, most helpful book on the writing of juvenile books, appeared to have 
vanished from the scene. The demand for this book has been great, as it is recom- 
mended highly by writing teachers and editors. Wruirer’s Dicest alone has 
refunded over 200 orders after pleading with the publisher and Mrs. Colby for 
more books. A few days ago, Mrs. Colby notified us that her publisher found 
some 500 copies which had been buried behind another title in the warehouse, 
and she graciously turned these copies over to Wrirer’s Dicest. Orders will be 
_... filled on a first-come, first-served 


Send me Jean Poindexter Colby's The Children's 
Book Field at the special WD price of $3.50, which 


I may return this book for full refund of my payment 
within ten days if | am not thoroughly satisfied. 


basis, with a ten-day money-back 
guarantee. 
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especially with good photographs. Science and 
educational articles with photos needed. Also 
interested in cartoons and illustrations. Illustrators 
please inquire and send samples. 


Child Life, 3516 College Ave., Indianapolis 5, 
Ind. Mrs. Adelaide Field and J. Hartt Walsh, Ph.D., 
Editors. Ten issues a year, $5.00. Need stories, 
plays, poems, make-it’s, riddles, games for bright, 
appreciative children 5 to 11. Staff-steered educa- 
tional features: Science, Books, Music, Words, 
Facts, Sports. Interested in Beginning Reader 
stories, poems, photo stories, 2-part serials. Word 
limit: 900. Pay: about 3c a word, 25c a line for 
verse, on publication. 


The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 16, Utah. Mrs. LaVern W. Parmley, Editor. 
Action stories with Christian ideals for children 
up to twelve, 600 to 1200 words; tiny tot tales; 
holiday stories. Serial stories, three to ten chapters 
of 1000 to 1500 words each. Pays 2c a word, on 
acceptance. Reprints Ic a word. 


Children’s Playmate Magazine, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
Rosemary Hart, Editor. Issued monthly. Inter- 
ested in good seasonal stories and stories that are 
sparkling and have laugh appeal for boys and 
girls from six to twelve, in lengths from 600 to 
1200 words. Payments at 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance. Wants craft ideas (with samples, if 
possible) that children can make themselves from 
simple and easily obtainable materials. See PLay- 
MATE’s To Do pages for boys and girls before 
submitting. Please price craft material. Selections 
are made 6 to 8 months in advance of publication 
date. 


Children’s Stories, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Norma Sullivan, Editor. Issued weekly ; 90c 
a year. Uses poetry, photographs, puzzles and 
something-to-do articles for children 6 to 8 years 
of age. Low rates, on acceptance. 


Christian Trails, a weekly Sunday school paper 
for readers of 9 to 13 years of age. Can use stories 
that are fictional, biographical, and missionary of 
1000 to 1500 words, but must have a definite 
spiritual lesson or gospel message. Seasonal mate- 
rial should be sent 8 months in advance. Payment 
on acceptance. Send manuscripts to C. E. Shuler, 
Associate Editor, Christian Publications, Inc., 
Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor of Publications. 
Issued monthly in weekly installments. All ac- 
cepted material must be Christian and have a de- 
vout, sincere spiritual tone. Stories must interest 
the whole family, and provide inspiration and en- 
tertainment. Stories up to 1800 words are wanted 
for the late primary and junior, and the senior 
young people. Feature articles up to 1500 words 
on interesting, well-known or little-known Chris- 
tian leaders and organizations are acceptable, 
especially when accompanied by photographs, 
Uses religious verse on unhackneyed themes. 








WHY? 


Was “Peyton Place” and why was “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover” ruled acceptable 
reading 


BECAUSE 


Although these best sellers satisfy today’s 
taste for frank and open description of 
sex, this is merely incidental to the telling 
of a good story 


WRITERS—AGENTS 


We publish this caliber of books in 
paperback editions and assure prompt 
reading of your submission. 60,000 


words minimum. 


NEWSSTAND LIBRARY, INC. 


1644 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 








PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


FREE---------------------- 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Naine 
Address 


City 
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Classmate, 201 Eighth Ave. So., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Kenneth A. Winston, Editor. Monthly magazine 
for Methodist young people, ages 15 to 18. Fiction 
deals with major problems and concerns of older 
teens, including early marriage and engagements, 
quitting school, parent-child conflicts, etc. No 
moralistic fiction. No serials. Length, 2500 to 3000 
words. Pays 2c a word and up. 


Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
J. Fred Parker, Editor. Issued monthly; l5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. Uses religious fiction up to 
2500 words in length. Human interest shorts 
particularly with a religious cast. Illustrated fea- 
ture articles of general interest. Religious biog- 
raphy also desired. Limited amount of inspira- 
tional verse up to 20 lines. Material should be 
geared to upper high school and lower college 
level. Reports in six weeks. Pays $6.00 per thou- 
sand words and up, and 10c a line for verse, on 
acceptance. 


Council Fires, a weekly Sunday school paper de- 
signed for young people of high school and col- 
lege ages. Can use fictional, biographical and mis- 
sionary stories of 1000 to 2500 words, but must 
have a definite spiritual lesson or gospel message. 
Payment on acceptance. Send manuscripts to Mrs. 


Wilma B. Lowe, Associate Editor, Christian Pub- 
lications, Inc., Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Crafts, Honesdale, Pa. Garry Cleveland Meyers, 
Editor. “We want fresh, novel, tested ideas, with 
clear directions, easily illustrated, preferably with 
made-up models. Project must require only sal- 
vage materials or inexpensive, easy-to-obtain ma- 
terials. The wider the age-range, difficulty and 
appeal, the better; especially desirable if easy 
enough for early primary grades. We are particu- 
larly interested in ideas appropriate to different 
seasons and special days. $5-$40 on acceptance. 

“We rarely print verse longer than 6 to 8 lines. 
Should have emotional appeal to young children; 
in fewer words, more forcefully expressed than 
could be said in prose. We like humor but don’t 
want drivel and mere empty jingles. Our verse 
should be worth. learning by heart and remember- 
ing a lifetime. $3-$10 on acceptance.” 


Datebook, 71 Washington Pl., New York 11, N. Y. 
Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a year. Art 
Unger, Editor. A magazine for girls, 13 to 18 
years. Articles should be straightforward, written 
with the assumption that teen-agers are young 
adults. Absolutely no taboos except the boundaries 























HUMPTY] 
DUMPTY 
with 


your 
MSS? 





The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting ‘‘a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 
help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fy 


*Comments from Writers: ® 


“I credit my first 
juvenile sale to this 
wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 







=— oe 
RATES 
Stories and Articles up to 


3,000 words — $6.00; each 
arg. ons! 1,000 words— 


Poetry up to 10 lines— 
=O: each additional line 


Book-Lengths over 25,000 
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Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 


words—$12 for reading and 
report only; $1.50 per 1,000 
words for a ‘‘blue-pencil re- 
vision-criticism. 
Plays (TV, Badio and 
Theatre) —$9 for SO-minute 
c $ or 
one-hour or direc act plays. 
Send scripts, payment and 
stamped return envelope 
°* Writer's Digest 
Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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IF 
YOU 
WERE A 
CAT... 


you might enjoy nine lives in which to develop into a 
successful, published author. 

Most writers we know can only devote a fraction of a 
single life span to their writing. To reduce wasted 
years of trial and error, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction helps the writer develop a 
professional writing ability of short shorts in three 
to six months. 











Six specialized assignments drive right to the 
heart of writing short shorts and vignettes up 
to 2,000 words which are in growing demand 
today. The student starts writing in the first 
lesson and completes the course with two 
original stories slanted for specific markets. 
The work of each student receives the per- 
sonal attention of a WriTeEr’s Dicest editor 
from writing to marketing. Average comple- 
tion time is three months; but students may 
take up to six months. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


THE NEW TBG APPROACH 


Tuition for this course is $25.00. Now offered 
on WD’s “Total Benefit Guarantee.” This new 
approach to correspondence study guaran- 
tees that “you benefit or we refund pro rata 
ANYTIME throughout the Course.” (In- 
struction and marketing know-how is based 
on WD’s 40 years of covering publishing 
trends for free-lance writers.) 


Enroll me in your Course in Short Fiction immediately under WD's 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 


C I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% savings for payment in full.) 


Pay-as-You-Study Plan 


C I enclose $10 now and will pay the balance of $15 over the next three months. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


ZONE 


STATE. 
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of good taste. Problems discussed include integra- 
tion, how to cope with problem parents, etc. Fic- 
tion should be simple, sensitive, authentically mo- 
tivated, first person. Uses fillers up to 750 words, 
and pays $5 to $15 for them. Payments for fiction 
and articles is $25 to $300 for 2000 words. Query 
first. 


Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen E. Hull, Editor 
Issued weekly; $1.65 a year. Uses stories between 
2300 and 2500 words, and serials with similar 
length installments, slanted toward college and 
young adults. The religious or moral message 
should not be wriggled in or superimposed, but 
should be an inextricable part of the story, worked 
out in the characterization of at least one strong 
Christian, who is not necessarily the main char- 
acter. Uses articles from 800 to 1500 words and 
some fillers between 200 and 500 words. These 
should be human interest articles, in which in- 
formation is painlessly presented by way of indi- 
vidual experiences. Buys poetry of devotional type 
and photographs. Reports in a month. Pays Ic a 
word and 10c per line for poetry. 


Friends, 240 W. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio. Bruce 
Hilton, Editor. Issued weekly; $2.00 a year. This 
is a feature magazine for early teen-agers in junior 
high. Uses short stories with a character-building 
slant, but with “real” young people as characters. 
Prefers boys as heroes. Boy-girl situations are all 
right if handled sympathetically. Uses articles of 
current interest. Also needs lively features on what 
young people are doing for church and commu- 
nity. Black-and-white glossy photographs are par- 
ticularly wanted to accompany these. No poetry. 
Pays Y2c and up per word. Slow reporting. 


Friendways, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, 
Ind. Mildred M. Hatch, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 a year. Junior church school magazine to 
inspire and guide boys and girls in Christian de- 
velopment. Uses short stories, 800 to 1500 words, 
serials, 2 to 5 chapters, on adventure, sports world 
friendship missions, historical and Bible back- 
ground, seasonal themes, and modern life situa- 
tions. Articles, 150 to 500 words, on Christian 
biography, nature, music, travel, things to do, 
books, puzzles, family fun, brief meditations. I]lus- 
trations of children and scenes, 1 or 2 colors. Short 
poems. Pays $4 per thousand words, on accept- 
ance. First and second rights purchased. 


HI! A Catholic Magazine for Growing-Ups, 25 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. Miss 
Phyllis Luger. Issued monthly, September to 
June ; 20c a copy. Uses fiction up to 1500 words, 
appealing to boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. 
Particularly interested in 1000-word stories. Mys- 
teries, historical, adventure, humor, etc. Also 
articles of appeal to this age group up to 1200 
words, with photos. No poetry. Pays Ic a word and 
up, depending on value of material, on acceptance. 
Editorial material centers around home, school, re- 
ligion, adventure and humor. Stories should be 
wholesome, not moralistic. 
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Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa., Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Editor. Issued 10 times yearly: 
$6.00 a year. For children 2 to 12 years of age. 

“We carry stories 500 to 1000 words—unusual, 
wholesome stories appealing to both girls and boys: 
stories with strong emotional appeal, vivid, full of 
action and word-pictures, easy to illustrate. Stories 
should begin with action rather than description, 
have plot and strong suspense from start to finish. 
We want the kind of story that will be eagerly 
listened to by the youngster three or four, and 
also read by the child nine to twelve with interest 
and enthusiasm (same story). . 

“We like stories in which the listener or reader 
can imagine himself the leading attractive char- 
acter, whose traits his parents and teachers would 
like him to emulate; stories which don’t empha- 
size money values, but imperishables. Moral teach- 
ing must be indirect, subtle, never Sunday-school- 
ish. We need stories of humor, and holiday stories 
devoid of Santa Claus and the Easter Bunny. 

“Suggestions of war, crime and violence are ta- 
boo. HIGHLIGHTS aims to exalt the preciousness of 
every person regardless of his family background, 
social status, religion, race, color or nationality— 
aims to foster brotherhood. 

“We publish some fanciful stories and are look- 
ing for more good ones. (We don’t mind having 
animals talk.) But beginners rarely write fanciful 
stories well and had better avoid them. New writ- 
ers would do well to discipline themselves with 
realism, holding rigidly to an appealing plot with 
suspense from beginning to end. 

“We accept a story on its merit whether written 
by a novice or by an experienced writer. We pay 4 
cents to 15 cents a word ($40 to $100) on accept- 
ance, depending on the Editors’ appraisal of origi- 
nality and excellence of story, and on the amount 
of editing or rewriting required. 

“Most of our factual articles, including history 
and science, are written on assignment by persons 
with rich background and mastery in their respec- 
tive fields. But we are always looking for new gifted 
writers, especially science teachers, engineers, scien- 
tists, historians, who can interpret to children use- 
ful, interesting, authentic, verifiable facts. 

“Exceptional science articles within 1000 words, 
$50-$150; other factual articles up to $100; pay- 
ment on acceptance.” 

Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deloris Kanten, Editor. Each weekly issue contains 
one story, approximately 1200 words. Need char- 
acter-building stories for the 9-11l-year-old with 
lots of action; well plotted stories of heroism, ad- 
venture, mystery, nature and animals, travel, etc. 
Nature and science articles of 200-500 words are 
used occasionally. Both secular and Bible-based 
puzzles which challenge and stimulate worth-while 
thinking are used. Poetry used occasionally. Pay 
Yc a word. Poetry: 25c a line on acceptance. Will 
consider buying second rights to material already 
printed. Author must secure permission from first 
publisher. 

(Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Magazines 


to be concluded in March) 
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“THOUGHTS*< 
You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon 

another person seated in a room with you, with- 
out his noticing it. Observe him gradually become 
restless and finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is @ positive demonstration that thought 
generates a mental energy which can be projected from 
your mind to the consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success and happiness in 
life depend upon your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others understand your point 
of view —to be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some 
way you could impress another favorably — get across to 
him or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifi- 
cally demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accom- 
plishments of mind by the ancients are now known to 
be fact — not fable. The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidentally, accomplished 
has been a secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wisdom existing 
throughout the world. To thousands everywhere, for 
centuries, the Rosicrucians have privately taught this 


nearly-lost art of the practical use of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) in- 
vite you to explore the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have caused intelligent 
men and women to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now think are be- 
yond your ability. Send today for a copy of the fascin- 
ating free book, “The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit 
by its application to your daily affairs. Use the coupon 
below or address: ScribeJ.W.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 7 








Scribe J.W.Z. The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learn- 
ing how I may receive instructions about the 
full use of my natural powers. 


Name 
Address 











State 
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Poetry : How and Why (Cont'd fr. pg. 17) 





the varieties of poetic materials. 

I have no intention of being elementary: I 
assume my readers have experience and 
opinions with which they can protect them- 
selves from mine. But it is the first principles 
which most require examination. Such ex- 
aminations as I have read of those principles 
have been too pedantic and conventional to 
be useful in our explosive century, or too 
heavily cloaked in the private, incomprehen- 
sible theories (with which poets, in imita- 
tion of painters, I believe, disguise themselves 
when they walk abroad in prose) , or to con- 
sist of bits of poetic mystique such as all of us 
like to drop like purple, scented handker- 
chiefs—rich with meaningless suggestiveness. 
If I can thread my way and lead you through 
such a mine field successfully, I will consider 
the column useful. 

As for market information, most of us know 
altogether too many places to send poems al- 
ready. The annual Writer’s Market will give 
you a list of addresses and basic information. 
Nor will I repeat ritualistically the excellent 
advice to study the publication before sub- 
mitting: many of the magazines which pub- 
lish poetry are not easily available—and, 
after all, who writes for a copy and waits to 
analyze it before submitting? Wisdom, of 
course, and excellent support for needy little 
publications—but I doubt that in this world 
it often happens. 

Rather, I will discuss from time to time 
some individual publications, usually after 
corresponding with the poetry editor with a 
view to getting some fairly specific indication 
of his tastes and interests. More importantly, 
I will talk about types of publications, about 
some of the more general aspects of market- 
ing. While I am entirely in favor of getting 
good poems into print (an unpublished poem 
is hardly a poem), I would not like to encour- 
age any wholesale onslaught; much of the 
mailing around that goes on already has a 
narcotic effect, dulling the sensibilities both 
of the poets and editors. On the whole, I 
think your time would be better spent in 
studying your own poems, searching out their 
weaknesses, than in studying market lists like 
stock market reports. 

For success in poetry is not a matter of put- 
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ting something over on someone. There is so 
little to be gained in money or reputation 
from this endeavor that it is hardly worth- 
while to cheat. It is not too difficult to get 
poetry into magazines—it is too easy. You 
can (I know!) scatter around you in cold 
print poems which only serve as immortal 
embarrassments—you can find yourself being 
glad that some readers ship the poems and 
that the magazines are obscure. Perhaps 
someone should manufacture a Do-it-your- 
self Rejection Kit—complete with a variety 
of slips and rubber stamps for Sorry and Try 
us again. Surely most of this should be done 
at home. Remember: you are not trying to be 
second-rate. 





You, Too, Can Retire Young 


(Continued from page 15) 





digesting their newspapers all the way from 
the city. These men will go home, heavy- 
footed, tell their wives they had a terrible 
day, and pick the kids off their backs so they 
can sit down to dinner. Then they'll spend 
the evening watching television, playing 
bridge, attending a PTA meeting—or doing 
work they should have done at the office but 
couldn’t because they were too deeply in- 
volved in some sort of company intrigue 

Me, I’ve got 15 pages of manuscript to 
type tonight in the hope that an editor will 
read them tomorrow, get them home to his 
wife to pass judgment on, and then get a 
check off to me so that I can stay in my 
monthly Stock Purchase Plan. And the really 
weak link in this writer’s lifeline is that the 
editor doesn’t really give a damn whether I 
maintain my foothold in the Stock Purchase 
Plan or not. 

Even so, I think I'll stay in this business. 
For one thing, it'll never be overcrowded. 
And for another thing, I’m getting attached 
to this kind of life. My wife is becoming used 
to having me around the house, too, and— 
I suspect—might become a little uneasy if 
she were suddenly provided with a regular 
salary to make-do on in place of the constant 
hope that tomorrow the mailman is going 
to deliver a prodigious check far in excess of 
any paycheck I could ever hope to earn. 

So take the $25,000 job and look some- 
where else for a sucker. I’m not interested. 
I’ve retired. 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Beok With Edward Uhian 
In Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America’s 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Unian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Regue of Publishers’ Rew” and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Boek. if you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhlan’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

@ How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Piayboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
page. 
@ Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

® Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout’s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Foetsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night table.”’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. 

@ Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

@ 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 











Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

®@ in operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

® In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead all subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

® Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 





How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 











Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 




















Name 
Address City Zone State 
1 WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan 0 
2. Free copy ef “Rogue” 0 State of MS.,Complete O Incomplete 0 
3. Book publishing literature 0 
4. Special Services Information . © Date of Expected Completion 
WD-2 *West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
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By Nancy Vogel 


Martin Barsky, Radio-TV 


director of Enyart and Rose 


Radio commercials—those 30 or 60 second 
dissertations between records—offer one of 
the best avenues of entrance to radio writing. 
This is an open field, relatively easy to break 
into, and opportunities for a writer with orig- 
inality and energy are practically limitless. 

Currently, with the dying out of the soap 
operas and the half-hour plays, there is 
hardly any market for free-lance radio drama. 
Even so, in the opinion of Bill Robson, who 
teaches classes in radio writing, there is still 
good reason for studying these techniques. 

“You study radio for the same reason that a 
French student studies Latin,” he says. “It 
gives you a basis, an understanding of 
drama that will be valuable to you in other 
fields of writing, even if you never get a job 
in radio.” 

Mr. Robson wrote the scripts for Suspense 
until recently, when production of this show 
was temporarily moved to New York; if the 
show continues, it may return to Hollywood 
and become a free-lance market. 

Jack Johnstone, who wrote all of the Johnny 
Dollar radio scripts, says, “Radio writing de- 
velops a skill in evoking images in the minds 
of listeners. TV sets are ‘seen radio’. The ra- 
dio writer must describe his sets unobtru- 
sively, without seeming to do so. . . he must, 
actually, make the audience describe them, 
for itself. 

“T believe,” he says, “that any radio dra- 
matic program worth its salt is an audience 
participation show. And I don’t mean in the 
sense of Art Linkletter’s Houseparty or 
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Queen for a Day or any of the other pro- 
grams in which members of the audience are 
called upon to perform. I feel that radio 
drama is a completely unique art form. Be- 
cause when it’s properly presented, every 
member of the audience becomes a living 
part of the drama, associates himself with 
one, sometimes even more than one, of the 
characters in the play, shares all that charac- 
ter’s emotions—joy, sorrow, love, hate, the 
desire for revenge or justice, the feelings of 
danger, anger, frustration and so on. When 
the hero gets into a tough spot—physically 
or emotionally, it makes no difference—the 
audience tries to find the answer, find a way 
out, even as he does. When he triumphs at 
the end, the audience shares that triumph, 
because the audience is right there, right 
with him—in imagination. 

“Now perhaps some of this sharing also ap- 
plies to good theatre, to television, to well- 
written books. But radio drama goes much 
further. For instance, one of the big movie 
companies spent something like fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, putting together a colossal suc- 
cess called Ben Hur. It has tremendous sets, 
thousands of people, scores of handsome men 
and beautiful women, noble heroes and dirty 
villians, and a really spectacular chariot race. 
But I sincerely believe that for, say, fifteen 
thousand dollars, radio could come up with 
a far more colorful, thrilling, exciting, mov- 
ing Ben Hur than the movie version. Because 
the audience would help to make it so. Be- 
cause in this most unique art form, every 











member of the audience, instead of consci- 
ously sitting on the sidelines, watching a play, 
a lot of play-acting by people they recognize 
and have seen in countless other productions 
—would be there in imagination, would be a 
part of the story, would actually feel the love, 
the hate, the terror, the excitement. 


“The hero, instead of Charlton Heston, 
playing a part (and doing a magnificent job 
of it) would be Ben Hur himself, would be 
the finest, most noble, most handsome hero 
that each member of the audience could pos- 
sibly conjure up in his own mind. And the 
heroine? More beautiful and good than any 
carefully made up movie star could possibly 
be . . . because she’d be every man’s own, 
very personal idea of the ultimate in a wo- 
man. For the man who likes blondes, she’d be 
a blonde; for the one who goes for redheads, 
a redhead; and so on. As for the villain— 
well, everyone knows that Hugh Griffith isn’t 
really a villain, that he was only acting like 
one, and doing a very convincing job of it. 
But in a radio version, it would be Massala 
himself . . . each listener’s own conception of 
the ultimate villain . . . and therefor more 
wicked, more effective than any actor could 
possibly make him. 

“A fan letter I received last week put it this 
way: ‘I do not believe that TV can ever take 
the place of radio. For one thing, it is pleas- 
ant to visualize settings and characters, in- 
stead of having to look at the same actors 
week after week doing very different roles.’ 
Imagination is the priceless ingredient that is 
given free rein by radio alone. I hope that 
radio drama—and believe me, the audience 
wants it—stays with us for a long time to 
come. I’ve chosen to stay with it, in spite of 
having done some far more lucrative work in 
television. I like radio. I like the people in it. 
And it’s a clean business, free of the back-bit- 
ing, the cutthroat, the dog-eat-dog tactics so 
prevalent in pictures, television, even the 
theatre. Perhaps that’s because it’s a lot less 
complicated than some of the other media 
. .. which, incidentally, is what permits some 
feeling of personal satisfaction when a radio 
show happens to work out pretty well. The 
job I do on the Johnny Dollar program (on 
CBS radio, every Sunday) —I write, produce 
and direct—would take ten, fifteen, twenty 
or more people if it were a teleplay . . . every 





YOU, T00, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel.’’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique."’ 


What's the secret? It’s no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘“TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. 
Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
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one of them trying to climb over the back of 
somebody else to grab at his share of the 
glory. 

“I remember talking with Elia Kazan one 
day, who is now one of our top movie direc- 
tors. He’s an old friend. Back in my New 
York days I cast him in many radio parts; he 
was one of the top Broadway actors. He’d 
played in pictures, too, and very successfully. 
And he always maintained that when it came 
to giving a truly fine performance, radio was 
harder, took far more ability than either pic- 
tures or the stage . . . not only because of rel- 
atively short rehearsal time, or because there 
were no gestures, expressions or stage tricks 
or props to fall back on. . . or a scene that 
could be shot and reshot and reshot until it 
just happened to come off right . . . but be- 
cause the actor first had to understand, then 
really get into the part, then depend on his 
voice alone to project his feelings, his 
thoughts, to the audience . . . to make the 
audience feel and think and react with him. 
It had its reward. From a good radio per- 


formance, he gained a satisfaction that he 
could achieve nowhere else. And, once in a 
while, a bit of that same kind of satisfaction, 
that feeling of having created something 
good, is felt by the producer, the director, 
and the writer, too.” 

However, for the moment, the big oppor- 
tunity lies in radio commercials, not drama. 
And for a writer whose ultimate aim is 
drama, commercial writing can be a good 
place to start. According to Martin Barsky, 
radio and television director of Enyart and 
Rose advertising agency, this will give him 
an entrée, give him an idea of production 
and cost, a knowledge of what can be done 
and what can’t, and why. 

Many people are earning good livings in 
this field, Mr. Barsky points out. Prices for 
these commercials range from about $10, for 
a short—ten to thirty second—radio spot, to 
about $100, depending on the writer’s ex- 
perience and ability. 

Small agencies often don’t hire a full-time 
copywriter, Mr. Barsky explains, One reason 





Which one are You? 


WRITER A 


“T can write but 
I never get 
around to it.” 
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Whether you are A-B-C or X-Y-Z, send this 
coupon to Writer’s Digest for our individual 
study and report on how WD may help you. 








This is a free service and you are under no 
obligation. 1WB 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 





Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cinsi. 10,0. 
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WRITER B 
“My writing is 
great but editors 
don’t agree.” 


WRITER C 


“T like to write 
and want to 
learn how to 
make my efforts 
profitable.” 
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for this is that there are very few writers 
who can handle all types of commercials, and 
it would often be necessary to use a free-lance 
writer anyway. Thus it is often more eco- 
nomical for the smaller agencies to depend 
upon free-lance writers altogether. The 
larger agencies may have several copywriters 
on their staffs, capable of doing many differ- 
ent types of commercials, but even these 
agencies turn frequently to free-lance writers 
for many of their specialized commercials. 
“I’m often approached here,” Mr. Barsky 
says, ““by writers who follow the trade papers, 
and know we have a certain account. They'll 
send in a sample commercial, and follow it 
up with a phone call. We usually don’t buy 
that particular commercial, but often we'll 
look around for an opening to give this per- 
son a shot at it. We’ll explain our needs in de- 
tail, and see what these writers can do when 
they have all the facts. For example, a young 
man just recently sent in a commercial for 
one of our appliance accounts. It was very, 
very close to what we like, and we’re looking 
around right now for an opportunity to use 
him. Another man sent in a commercial for 
a carpet account. It was much too creative 
for our budget—ballet dancers on the carpet, 
a full orchestra, and all that. Surprisingly 
enough, this one was from an experienced 
writer with television experience, yet the 





_ neophyte sent us something far more prac- 


tical. He has done‘some commercials for us 
since, though—ones that were a little easier 
on the budget. 

“There are countless opportunities in this 
field. Anyone who wants to be a copywriter 
should make the rounds of advertising agen- 
cies and stations. Timing is the important 
thing—you might walk in as their copywriter 


| walks out. 


“In a small town, a writer can get together 


; with someone else—they can write, say, 20 





} commercials for cars, leaving open the name 


of the car and the dealer. They can send this 
to stations, offer this service at so much a 
month. These could be thirty seconds and 
one-minute commercials . . . ten to fifty a 
month, This gives the stations an exclusive. 
They are offered to stations whose areas 
don’t overlap, of course. I used to run a radio 
station, and these came in often; some were 
very good. It’s a copy service, like a news syn- 





WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


Your story adapted to television. Ghosting of T.V scripts 
from idea or outline. Also radio and theatrical plays. 


(Let me do if for you to be sure it's right.) 
Write for prices 
MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Ave. St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 








1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes - 
over where writing 
schools and courses 
end ... 


Oo. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots . . . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT California 


P.O. Box 2748 





Palm Springs 
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dicate; the commercials are mimeographed. 
The most successful ones use catchy or sea- 
sonal approaches. 

“Another thing a new writer can do is to get 
together with an announcer or actor friend, 
make a joint project of putting some com- 
mercials on tape. This is expensive, but two 
or more people can pool the expenses in this 
way. The tapes can be sent to various sta- 
tions, with a request for their return—usually 
they will be returned. And they will be 
played and listened to. Even if you go to a 
station or an advertising agency with typed 
copy, it’s a good idea to have a tape also, if 
possible. Some writers sell directly to the 
sponsors. 


“When we have hired a new writer to work 
for us, these are the things he must know: 
what type of a market he is writing for— 
men, women, or youngsters. He should be 
familiar with the program and the station. 
If it’s a somewhat intellectual type program, 
he can take some liberties—if not, he must 
stick to more standard fare. He must know if 
the station specializes in rock and roll, or is 
a ‘good music’ or FM station; he must know 
if the budget will allow one or two voices 
only, or three or more. He must know if the 
sponsor wants an unusual opening, or 
whether he should go right into a straight 
product ‘pitch.’ About half of our radio 
commercials are humorous; he should know 
whether or not humor would be the best ap- 
proach for the one he is about to tackle. 

“Succeeding in writing radio commercials 
is like succeeding in anything else—it’s 
mostly a matter of wanting to do it badly 
enough to stick to it.” 

Here are a couple of sample radio commer- 
cials. These are each one-minute spots; the 
second one is a trifle too long. 


BELEZA 60-second radio spot 


(SOFTLY) SHHH, IT'S A- SECRET 
- « «- SHHH .. . (FADES OUT) 
MUSIC IN AND UNDER FOR NARRA- 
TION: (COME BACK TO SORRENTO, 


SANTA LUCIA, E.G.) 

ANNCR: NOW IT CAN BE TOLD... 
THE SECRET OF TIMELESS BEAUTY 
AND ETERNAL LOVELINESS SHARED 
BY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN 
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THE WORLD FOR OVER HALF A CEN- 
TURY . . . BELEZA, THE SECRET 
FORMULA FROM ITALY THAT (PAUSE) 
MAKES TIME STAND STILL FOR YOUR 
SKIN . . . (KILL MUSIC) BELEZA 
IS THE UNIQUE AGE-DEFYING MEDI- 
CATED CREAM THAT BRINGS ETERNAL 
LOVELINESS TO WOMEN OF ALL 
AGES. BELEZA'S RICH, NOURISH- 
ING EMOLLIENT OILS ARE NEVER 
HEAVY OR GREASY . . . NEVER 
DRYING. BELEZA STIMULATES SKIN 
GLANDS AND BLOOD CIRCULATION 
AWAKENS THE SKIN ALMOST 
UPON CONTACT. WHEN USED AS A 
DAY AND NIGHT CREAM, BELEZA PRO- 
VIDES COMPLETE SKIN PROTECTION. 
USE BELEZA AS A POWDER BASE, 
FACIAL LIFT, BLEMISH HEALER, 
SKIN TIGHTENER WHILE REDUCING, 
AND FOR TREATMENT OF TEEN-AGE 
SKIN PROBLEMS. (RESUME MUSIC) 
MAKE TIME STAND STILL FOR YOUR 
SKIN WITH BELEZA DI MOSCATELLI, 
ITALIAN FORMULA BEAUTY CREAM. 
BELEZA . . . AT BETTER BEAUTY 
SALONS, DRUG AND DEPARTMENT 
STORES EVERYWHERE. 





LARRY'S POORBOY SANDWICHES 





GIRL: But Pops, he's the 


ginchiest—but cool. 


BOY: I don't care, daughter— 
I forbid you to see that 
boy again. 

GIRL: But Daddio, he's my 
steady, he's tough, like 
something else. 


BOY: He's something else, all 
right .. . He's a one 
man army, he's eating 
us out of house and 


home. 


GIRL: Come down out of orbit, 
he just takes a little 
snack out of the re- 


frigerator now and then. 
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BOY: A snack? Since when is 
a half roast beef, a 
whole pie and two quarts 
of milk a snack? No. 

I will not have that ice 
box raider in this house 
again. 

GIRL: But, sweet lover, he 
won't have to raid the 
pantry again—I've 
discovered Larry's. 


BOY: Discovered who? 


GIRL: Larry's Poorboy Sand- 
wiches. They're frozen, 
take just a few minutes 
to fix. You get two for 
79¢, and not even my 
boyfriend could eat two 
of them. 

BOY: Larry's Poorboy Sand- 
wiches—you mean those 
huge things that are 
like a whole loaf of 
bread? 

GIRL: Sure, and stuffed with 
meat and things, like 
endsville. 


BOY: You mean like Larry's? 


GIRL: Larry's Poorboy Sand- 
wiches, at all good 
frozen food counters. 
BOY: Well, go pick up a 
flock, daughter. Two to 
a package, huh. Guess 
I'll try one too. 

GIRL: Like now, Daddio. 

Listen to commercials on your radio; time 
them, classify them, study them. 

For a list of local advertising agencies, see 
the classified section of your telephone direc- 
tory. You can find the addresses of agencies 
in other cities by looking through the tele- 
phone directories in your library. Here is a 





partial listing of Hollywood agencies which 
handle radio commercials. 


(Note: A future column will deal with the 
booming, lucrative, open field of television 
commercials. ) 


AAA Advertising Agency, 430 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Allied Publicity Service, 159 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Darwin H. Clark Co., Inc., 1145 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Modern Advertising Agency, 12014 Wilshire Blvd., 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Starnes Advertising Agency, 32 S. Raymond, Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


Guild, Bascom and Bonfigli, Inc., 1750 Vine, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 


Raymond Keane Advertising Agency, Inc., 8961 
Sunset, Hollywood, Calif. 


McKee-Burns Advertising, 5481 Santa Monica, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., 9100 Sunset, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Arthur Meyerhoff and Co., 8467 Beverly, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Martin R. Klitten Co., Inc., 3670 Wilshire, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Enyart & Rose, 5735 Melrose, Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 


Television continues to boom. Financial re- 
wards of the industry were up thirteen per- 
cent over the previous year, continuing a fast 
upward trend. 1959’s total TV revenue was 
$1,163,900,000. 


TV Market 


Leave It to Beaver, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
is a good, amusing family show that has lasted sev- 
eral seasons and will probably go on for several 
more. It deals with the adventures of “‘Beaver,” a 
boy played by Jerry Mathers, and his older, teen- 
aged brother, played by Tony Dow. The parents 
are Barbara Billingsley and Hugh Beaumont. This 
show does not present much of a market for com- 
pleted teleplays, but an idea or an outline might 
have a chance. Submissions should be through 
agents. If you wish to submit an idea directly to 
the show, write first for an invitation to do so, 
giving a list of your credits. Unless the list is im- 
pressive, it would be better to try to interest an 
agent in the quality of your work. Leave it to 
Beaver is filmed by Revue Productions, Universal 
Studios, Universal City, Calif. 
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Cartoonist 


Panning a visit to New York? Try to make 
it on a Wednesday so we can take you around 
the market to meet the editors. Then you can 
see for yourself what they are like and how 
they work. And, without your having to ask 
a single question, you may get answers to 
such perennials as: “Why can’t I sell the 
Post?”, How can I be sure my stuff is even 
looked at?” and, “Why do magazines have 
restricted lists for ‘in person’ calls?” 

Let’s go to the best-paying market first ($75 
and up), THe Sarurpay EveENING Post in 
the beautiful KLM Building at 609 Fifth 
Avenue. As at most magazines, there are two 
offices, one a recreation room for the car- 
toonists, the other, smaller, for editor Mar- 
ione Nickles who comes up from Philadel- 
phia every week and arrives at ten o'clock 
sharp. 

The elegant outer office is filled with com- 
fortable lounge chairs, never quite enough 
for the mob of 30 to 50 cartoonists who show 
up, but with the constant comings and go- 
ings, half of them standing up, some of them 
even out in the hall, they manage somehow. 
The crowd is made up mostly of men, The 
sprinkling of women are usually wives of car- 
toonists taking their stuff around; one or two 
are actually successful cartoonists, and a few 
are agents. 
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by Pat Fulford Mullen 





If we get there at nine, there won’t be a 
soul in the place. But someone’s been there 
before us. On the table there’s a single sheet 
of paper and a pencil beside it for signing in, 
and it’s half filled already. Let’s look over the 
names. You know them all. Ted Key occa- 
sionally takes an early train up from Wayne, 
Pa., and though he may only call on two or 
three markets, he gets into town pretty regu- 
larly. Jeff Keate from Westport, Conn., usu- 
ally mails to the markets, but this time he’s 
in too. George Wolfe’s name is always there, 
he never misses a Wednesday, so are tlic 
names of Gerald and George Green, a father 
and son team from Woodstock, New York. 
and Gallagher and Gately, brothers from 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. The purpose of the 
list is merely to establish who goes next. Early 
arriving cartoonists can sign in and then dash 
off to another market and be back in time for 
their turn at the Post. 

By eleven o'clock the reception room is as 
crowded as six people in a telephone booth 
and the babble of voices is deafening. The 
crowd seems to be divided into two groups, 
one looking through the single avaliable copy 
of the Post, the other glancing at the latest 
cartoon collection, an annual put together by 
Marione Nickles entitled After Hours. This 
book represents the year’s best Post cartoons. 
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It is now our turn. Say you are Clarence T. 
Ladd of St. Petersburg, Florida, and that 
you have written ahead and received permis- 
sion to stop by and say hello. Marione 
Nickles, an elegantly dressed, sweet-looking 
lady with brownish hair and very blue eyes, 
shakes hands cordially and seats us in a cor- 
ner to watch what happens. Ted Key, who 
could pass for Garry Moore’s brother, is the 
first to come in. We are introduced, he and 
Marione exchange greetings. Ted sits oppo- 
site while she quickly riffles through the ten 
or so gags in his batch. No “Hazels” here we 
note. He tells us later that they go separately 
to the Philadelphia office. 

Tom Henderson, a dark-haired, handsome 
gent in his late thirties, is next. Henderson, 
an expert on “prop” gags, is probably the 
funniest man in the business. A nervous man, 
and a careful, slow worker, Tom had been 
looking for a sound-proof world for years. He 
finally solved the noise problem by installing 
a soft, humming air conditioner in his Con- 
necticut studio which cuts down on the 
sounds of his four growing children, barking 
dogs, meowing cats, church bells and other 
distractions. Henderson sells quite a lot of ad- 
vertising and is the only cartoonist we know 
who turned down a contract to do a comic 
strip—for a guaranteed $50,000 a year! 


George Wolfe, tall, mustached and a bit on 
the portly side, greets Marione with a quip 
on the weather, followed by a booming laugh. 
He talks in our direction about his two teen- 
age children, a book he’s working on and the 
comic strip he is finally getting around to do. 

Don Ulsh, agenting for Walt Wetterberg, 
also puts out the New York Cartoon News. 
He is next. He sounds Marione out on any 
possible changes on policy, price, contracts or 
whatever, at the Post— there aren’t any this 
time, except perhaps cutting down on the 
number of “in person” calls, As newcomers 
sell the Post, they may come in person. 
Every six months or so, when the crowd gets 
a bit too much, there’s a notice posted in the 
reception room TO THE EFFECT that 
those who haven’t sold in the past three 
months will kindly mail their work in. As 
Mrs. Nickles only looks between ten and 
twelve on Wednesday, it is a physical impos- 
sibility for her to see all the people who want 
to call on her. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OURSE in COMIC ART 


RITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANMA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
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you can write you can draw! 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a professional cartoonist 
within a few hours. The only new approach to cartooning in 
the past 50 years! Costs only a dollar but don’t send your 
dollar now. Send for FREE INFORMATION about this MAGIC 

EY to Cartooning today! Address DON ULSH ALPHABET 
ART 123-35 82nd Rd. Dept WE Kew Gardens 15 NY 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Copywriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of caretoonists who want gags. Last 
minuete Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just. $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


CARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
part-time cartoonists and 
4 beginners... 








— 


Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 


*20,000 A YEAR 


FROM CARTOONING? 


Possible — if you reach the top. But you may 
earn your living as a cartoonist if you study the 
craft with a top ex 4 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHI the best teacher in the 
field. Write for: ithe | onest Facts About Car- 
tooning.’’ Enrollment limited to serious students 


only. 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-FE 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N.Y. 
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As John Gallagher and George Gately come 
in together, and Marione laughs through 
both batches, we can almost read our visitor’s 
mind as he sees the superb drawing and won- 
derful gags of these top cartoonists. He’s 
squirming a little now, and instead of asking 
why HE can’t get into THE Saturpay Eve- 
NING Post, he’s wondering why, with from 
30 to 50 guys outside, most of them under 
contract, the Post needs to see anything 
from anybody, anywhere! 

Hunderds of batches of cartoons arrive reg- 
ularly at THe Saturpay EveNnING Post in 
the Philadelphia office. All are looked at. The 
search for new talent goes on—any mail may 
bring a brand new Tom Henderson. The 
Post likes variety which is the main reason 
why the beginner who has learned to present 
his work professionally, has good gags and an 
interesting drawing style, can sell to the Post 
the first time out. 

Say it is still before eleven o'clock, we have 
maybe four magazines to call on before 
twelve; TH1s WEEK at 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, about six blocks away from the Post; 
Look MacazineE, 488 Madison Avenue; 
Lapies’ HoME Journat, 1270 Sixth Avenue; 
and AMERICAN Lecion at 720 Fifth Avenue. 

Lapies’ HoME Journat and the AMERICAN 
LEcIon look once a month so let’s go there. 
The LEcIon is up a couple of blocks from the 
Post. No sense in taking a taxi or a bus in 
this traffic when a fast walk will get you there 
in three minutes. Editor Bill Luddy, a tall 
stoutish man in his late 30’s, greets us and tells 
us just what the AMERICAN LEcION likes in 
cartoons. “I look the first week of the month 
and see as many people as I can. We like all 
kinds of general gags, with or without cap- 
tions, mostly male slant. We pay $50 and up, 
the up being a raise after you’ve sold us a 
few. We occasionally use spreads. We insist 
on good drawings here and buy the best gags 
we can find. Beginners who know their stuff 
can sell us through the mail.” 

Lapies’ HomE JourNat editor, Mary Lea 
Page, looks only in the morning, so we rush 
down to 6th Ave. and 50th St. next. They 
don’t buy too many, but the pay starts at $75 
so it’s worth a try. Mrs. Page is a tall, per- 
fectly beautiful woman, nice to everyone and 
liked by all. This office is the least crowded 
because woman-slant gags are all that is 
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bought. Those who don’t have any just skip 
the JourNaL this time and try again next 
month. 

If there’s still time we can fit in the Fawcett 
Publications at 67 West 44th St. Here, Jack 
Bender sees all comers from a little cubby 
hole of an office while cartoonists wait out- 
side in a block-long general office trying to 
keep out of the way of hurrying file clerks, 
messengers and stenographers rushing back 
and forth. But TRuE is a good market with 
pay starting at $85 for male-slant gags and 
the editor looks every week. At the same ad- 
dress, CAVALIER, with Bill Wise in charge, gets 
the next look after TRuE. Male-slant gags sell 
here, too, at $40 apiece. TRuE Po.ice CasEs, 
another Fawcett publication, buys good 
crime gags at around $20 each. 

It’s not too late for Look Macazine at 488 
Madison Avenue, if we hurry, so let’s go up 
and meet Gurney Williams, the most fabu- 
lous humor editor of them all. Mr. Williams 
is tall and thin and has such a pleasant, cor- 
dial way about him, cartoonists get the im- 
pression they've gotten okays instead of 
nokays. Gurney Williams has been buying 
cartoons since 1937 and probably remembers 
them all. He likes sophisticated humor and 
uses top names only. Pay starts at $75 here 
and goes sky high rapidly to those who qual- 
ify. A few years back it was Clyde Lamb’s 
ambition to sell CoLLier’s when Gurney was 
editor there. Mr. Williams told him that his 
style was simply not for CoLiier’s. It was 
the only-market Clyde Lamb couldn’t crack. 
So he went home to California and drew 
up a batch of gags entirely different from 
his usual big-nosed characters, signed them 
“Carl Fleischman,” (taking the name off a 
package of yeast) and got two okays from 
Co..ier’s. Clyde never tried again—he was 
satisfied that Gurney liked his gags. 


It is now 12:30 and time for lunch. We are 
within walking distance of “Steak row,” 
which houses five world-famous restaurants, 
Pen & Pencil, Press Box, Danny’s Hideaway, 
McCarthy’s Steak House, The Editorial, and 
around the corner, Tim Costello’s. The Press 
Box fills up early with the Madison Avenue 
advertising crowd so let’s go to the Pen & 
Pencil where Bruno will save a round table in 
the back for the ten to twelve cartoonists who 
show up regularly. It was once the custom for 
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Bruno to pick up the cartoonists’ check a 
Wednesday or two before Christmas. Prac- 
tical Bruno would glance at the round table 
and mentally figure out how many of the 
boys he’d be treating that day. Christmas 
might be 3 weeks off but if the round table 
had only four or five customers Bruno would 
come to the table and announce that today 
was the “free eating” day on the house. Alas, 
he was always defeated. Someone would 
either slip out and stand on the corner with a 
moose horn, or else telephone the word to 
the last stop magazine, and before the groan- 
ing lunch board had finally served up the last 
drink and the third desert all around, gen- 
erous Bruno was paying for fifty lunches in- 
stead of the five he had anticipated. But the 
food is marvelous and the company extra- 
ordinary. Besides the cartoonists, the comic 
strip artists and syndicated writers who eat 
there, movie stars and TV people stand in 
line waiting for tables. The cost, at lunch 
is about $5 or $6, at night, about five times 
that amount. But then, you won’t find Earl 
Wilson, Dorothy Kilgallen, Peter Donald and 
Phyllis Diller in a restaurant at home, so you 
pay it cheerfully and enjoy yourself. 

Back to the market now, slightly after two 
o'clock. Arcosy at 205 E. 42nd St. is right 
near. Dorie Schwartz, a dark-haired, pint- 
size cutie pie is the editor here. She looks 
every week and wants strictly male-slant gags, 
paying $40 on quick acceptance. Saca and 
Sport as well as CLIMAx, other MacFadden 
Publications, use male-slant gags and pay 
around $25 for them—same address. King 
Features at 235 E. 45th St. is a “leave” mar- 
ket, so you can drop off family gags there for 
editor Bob Schroeder to see. King Features 
pays a quick $25 and returns okays promptly. 
If you have any literary gags or anything 
about books you might leave them at Sarur- 
pAY REVIEW. a prestige market paying a low 
$20 at 25 West 45th St. and at the New York 
Times Book Review which is at 229 West 
43rd Street. The Times pays forty for good 
gags on best sellers—they like NEw YoRKER 
type drawing here. 

The McNaught Syndicate, in the Lincoln 
Building, 60 E. 42nd St., buys a few family 
cartoons every week, but so few it’s hardly 
worth the effort. You forget to call on Ap- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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eZ A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [ Free 
obligation. Simply address | soos | BOOK 

ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 822 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

















ART— LEARN AT HOME! 


Be a Commercial A-tist for Only 20¢ a Day! 

| ae glamorous high-pay career or profitable hobby 
this easy, proven way. Learn Painting, Commer- 

cial Art, Cartooning, Fashion, TV Art, etc.. at home 

in your spare time — for only 20¢ a day! 

TWO 22-piece artist outs given to you 

at no extra cost. Cash in on demand for 
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pay staff artist. Write for FREE Book re 73a] 
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yecr to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 
CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 


JOAN OLIVER AGENCY 


This agency is developing new writers 
for the lucrative TV glutton. We need 
good scripts. Novels, short stories con- 
sidered. 











Fees: $ 5.00 plot outlines 
$ 7.50 half hour TV scripts 
$15.00 one hour TV scripts 
$25.00 unpublished novels 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
P.O. BOX 149 
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By Frank Dickson 


APRIL ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. April Fool’s Day. Hoaxs played upon 
various services in your city, as the police and 
the fire departments and ambulance drivers. 
Slant: Being victims of pranks is an all-year 
affair with these services. Epidemics of false 
alarms; how ambulances are sent long dis- 
tances by pranksters. Catching culprits; acts 
of spite. 


2. The Sale of Sheet Music in Your City. 
Does sheet music of record hits experience 
the greatest sale? Leaders during the past 
several months. Are young people the top 
buyers of sheet music? The most popular 
composers. 


3. Pocahontas in the Role of Wife. Anni- 
versary angle: The Indian princess, the 
daughter of Powhatan, was married to John 
Rolfe on April 3, 1614. How she later made 
her bow to London society as an American 
princess and found herself welcomed by roy- 
alty. Her sickness and death in 1617; her 
tomb in Virginia. Pocahontas’ son Thomas 
and descendants, including the second wife 
of President Woodrow Wilson. 


4, The Photographer of a Local or Nearby 
College. Slant: The need of still and motion 
picture photography in the academic and ad- 
ministrative branches of the college. The var- 
ious kinds of photos he is called upon to 
make; photographing school activities; mak- 
ing a pictorial record of athletic events. The 
photographer’s most unusual pictures. 


5. Babies on Airliners. Interview steward- 
esses on planes serving your city. Giving 
proper attention to babies; food for them. Do 
babies become air sick? Is there much cry- 
ing? The stewardesses’ love of babies. 
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6. The First Men of Your County to Give 
Up Their Lives in Different Wars. Today 
marks the forty-fourth anniversary of Uncle 
Sam’s declaration of war upon Germany in 
World War One. Were the bodies of all the 
victims returned home? Other members of 
the families who distinguished themselves in 
that war and other conflicts ; medals. 


7. Qualifications to Join Local Clubs. Ask 
the presidents. Organizations with the most 
difficult qualifications. Average number of 
persons joining the clubs annually; the 
youngest and the oldest members; the best 
attendance records. 


8. A Veteran Buyer of Goods For a Large 
Department Store of Your City. Slant: How 
the buyer keeps his, or her, pulse on the style 
picture at all times. Making buying trips to 
market centers ; selecting merchandise. What 
to expect in fashions within the next several 
months. 


9. The Appomattox of 1961 as the Nation 
Observes the Centennial of the War Between 
the States. Anniversary angle: General Rob- 
ert E. Lee surrendered the Confederate 
forces at Appomattox on this day in 1865. 
Slant: How Lee, giving up in his native state 
of Virginia, shouldered the shattering of his 
cause with remarkable dignity. The site of 
the surrender today. Memorials to both Lee 
and General Ulysses S. Grant. 


10. Taking Temperatures! Query nurses in 
a local hospital about their ups and downs 
about sticking the thermometer in mouths. 
How patients give trouble. Do men or 
women make the best patients? Instances in 
which males go quite romantic! Gifts. 
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11. Weed Problems Along the Highways. 
How the state highway department wages 
war on weeds and the like, as by planting 
kudzo; spraying. Planting and cutting grass. 
Slant: Beautification program as a means of 
impressing home folks and tourists alike. 


12. The Dean of Switchboard Operators of 
Business Concerns in Your City. The busiest 
days of the week for her: the most annoying 
types of callers; wrong numbers. Does she 
plan to retire soon? 


13. The Wife of a Leading Evangelist of 
Your State. Is she associated with her hus- 
band in the work, as a musician or a choir 
director? The matter of raising a family and 
schooling the children. Longest trips to con- 
duct revivals; meetings that have drawn the 
largest attendance. The wife’s favorite chap- 
ters and verses in the Bible; also her favorite 
Biblical characters. Any journeys to the Holy 
Land? 


14. The Champion Sky-Diver of Your Sec- 
tion. How the youth developed an interest 
in the sport; his reactions on his first jump. 
His number of leaps and the highest one. 
Have he and his companions formed a club 
of sky-divers? The jumping equipment and 
the cost; sizes of parachutes. 


15. Just How Bashful Are Men in Buying 
Women’s Unmentionables, as Panties, Bras, 
and Girdles? Are most males embarrassed ? 
Trying to guess at sizes. What wives say when 
they return merchandise to exchange it. 


16. The Night Life of Local Pharmacists! 
Slant: Like a doctor, the pharmacist receives 
calls at all hours for his service. Filling ur- 
gent prescriptions at the wee hours of the 
morning; seeing duty on Sunday. Do many 
persons try to gain professional advice from 
pharmacists when off duty? 


17. Uniforms of the Local High School. 
Where are the athletic and other kinds of 
uniforms kept? The task of keeping them 
clean. Replacement of uniforms due to wear 
and tear; total value of uniforms, Uniforms 
and the numbers of the most celebrated ath- 
letes. 


18. The Largest Church Nurseries Locally. 
The heads of the nurseries; the facilities and 
(Continued on page 68) 











AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers are invited to sub- 
mit their material for placement consid- 
eration. Typewritten mss are read and 
reported on free of charge within four 
to six weeks. Either return postage or in- 
structions as to return should accompany 


each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 


Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 











DO YOU WISH TO WORK 
with 
A PROFESSIONAL? 


Unlike most practitioners of literary analyses 
I am a professional full time fiction writer, 
author of over 600 published short stories in 
dozens of publications including 24 alone in 
the Saturday Evening Post; others in Argosy, 
Colliers, Redbook, Sports Illustrated, Toronto 
Star, etc., I have, also, had published hundreds 
of juvenile short stories and serials, as well as 
39 books, pocketbook, hardcover, juvenile, 
humor, religious. 

I do not guarantee to teach you how to write, 
but with the above credentials I am confident 
that I can adequately pin-point the troubles in 
your current mss, and help you avoid pitfalls in 
your next. 

For a prompt and able analysis of your short 
story or novel send it to: 


WILLIAM HEUMAN 


Wyona Court Huntington, N. Y. 
Rates: Short stories up to 5000 words—$5.00 
minimum. ($1.00 per 1000 over.) 
Novels—$20.00 up to 60,000 words. 
($1.00 per 1000 over.) 
Send manuscript, payment, and stamped return 
envelope. 
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By Frank Dickson 


APRIL ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. April Fool’s Day. Hoaxs played upon 
various services in your city, as the police and 
the fire departments and ambulance drivers. 
Slant: Being victims of pranks is an all-year 
affair with these services. Epidemics of false 
alarms; how ambulances are sent long dis- 
tances by pranksters. Catching culprits; acts 
of spite. 


2. The Sale of Sheet Music in Your City. 
Does sheet music of record hits experience 
the greatest sale? Leaders during the past 
several months. Are young people the top 
buyers of sheet music? The most popular 
composers. 


3. Pocahontas in the Role of Wife. Anni- 
versary angle: The Indian princess, the 
daughter of Powhatan, was married to John 
Rolfe on April 3, 1614. How she later made 
her bow to London society as an American 
princess and found herself welcomed by roy- 
alty. Her sickness and death in 1617; her 
tomb in Virginia. Pocahontas’ son Thomas 
and descendants, including the second wife 
of President Woodrow Wilson. 


4. The Photographer of a Local or Nearby 
College. Slant: The need of still and motion 
picture photography in the academic and ad- 
ministrative branches of the college. The var- 
ious kinds of photos he is called upon to 
make; photographing school activities; mak- 
ing a pictorial record of athletic events. The 
photographer’s most unusual pictures. 


5. Babies on Airliners. Interview steward- 
esses on planes serving your city. Giving 
proper attention to babies; food for them. Do 
babies become air sick? Is there much cry- 
ing? The stewardesses’ love of babies. 
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6. The First Men of Your County to Give 
Up Their Lives in Different Wars. Today 
marks the forty-fourth anniversary of Uncle 
Sam’s declaration of war upon Germany in 
World War One. Were the bodies of all the 
victims returned home? Other members of 
the families who distinguished themselves in 
that war and other conflicts ; medals. 


7. Qualifications to Join Local Clubs. Ask 
the presidents. Organizations with the most 
difficult qualifications. Average number of 
persons joining the clubs annually; the 
youngest and the oldest members; the best 
attendance records. 


8. A Veteran Buyer of Goods For a Large 
Department Store of Your City. Slant: How 
the buyer keeps his, or her, pulse on the style 
picture at all times. Making buying trips to 
market centers ; selecting merchandise. What 
to expect in fashions within the next several 
months. 


9. The Appomattox of 1961 as the Nation 
Observes the Centennial of the War Between 
the States. Anniversary angle: General Rob- 
ert E. Lee surrendered the Confederate 
forces at Appomattox on this day in 1865. 
Slant: How Lee, giving up in his native state 
of Virginia, shouldered the shattering of his 
cause with remarkable dignity. The site of 
the surrender today. Memorials to both Lee 
and General Ulysses S. Grant. 


10. Taking Temperatures! Query nurses in 
a local hospital about their ups and downs 
about sticking the thermometer in mouths. 
How patients give trouble. Do men or 
women make the best patients? Instances in 
which males go quite romantic! Gifts. 
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11. Weed Problems Along the Highways. 
How the state highway department wages 
war on weeds and the like, as by planting 
kudzo; spraying. Planting and cutting grass. 
Slant: Beautification program as a means of 
impressing home folks and tourists alike. 


12. The Dean of Switchboard Operators of 
Business Concerns in Your City. The busiest 
days of the week for her: the most annoying 
types of callers; wrong numbers. Does she 
plan to retire soon? 


13. The Wife of a Leading Evangelist of 
Your State. Is she associated with her hus- 
band in the work, as a musician or a choir 
director? The matter of raising a family and 
schooling the children. Longest trips to con- 
duct revivals; meetings that have drawn the 
largest attendance. The wife’s favorite chap- 
ters and verses in the Bible; also her favorite 
Biblical characters. Any journeys to the Holy 
Land? 


14. The Champion Sky-Diver of Your Sec- 
tion. How the youth developed an interest 
in the sport; his reactions on his first jump. 
His number of leaps and the highest one. 
Have he and his companions formed a club 
of sky-divers? The jumping equipment and 
the cost; sizes of parachutes. 


15. Just How Bashful Are Men in Buying 
Women’s Unmentionables, as Panties, Bras, 
and Girdles? Are most males embarrassed ? 
Trying to guess at sizes. What wives say when 
they return merchandise to exchange it. 


16. The Night Life of Local Pharmacists! 
Slant: Like a doctor, the pharmacist receives 
calls at all hours for his service. Filling ur- 
gent prescriptions at the wee hours of the 
morning; seeing duty on Sunday. Do many 
persons try to gain professional advice from 
pharmacists when off duty? 


17. Uniforms of the Local High School. 
Where are the athletic and other kinds of 
uniforms kept? The task of keeping them 
clean. Replacement of uniforms due to wear 
and tear; total value of uniforms. Uniforms 
and the numbers of the most celebrated ath- 
letes. 


18. The Largest Church Nurseries Locally. 
The heads of the nurseries; the facilities and 
(Continued on page 68) 





AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers are invited to sub- 
mit their material for placement consid- 
eration. Typewritten mss are read and 
reported on free of charge within four 
to six weeks. Either return postage or in- 
structions as to return should accompany 


each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 


Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 











DO YOU WISH TO WORK 
with 
A PROFESSIONAL? 


Unlike most practitioners of literary analyses 
I am a professional full time fiction writer, 
author of over 600 published short stories in 
dozens of publications including 24 alone in 
the Saturday Evening Post; others in Argosy, 
Colliers, Redbook, Sports Tilustrated, Toronto 
Star, etc., I have, ‘also, had published "hundreds 
of juvenile short stories and serials, as well as 
39 books, pocketbook, hardcover, juvenile, 
humor, religious. 

I do not guarantee to teach you how to write, 
but with the above credentials I am confident 
that I can adequately pin-point the troubles in 
your current mss, and help you avoid pitfalls in 
your next. 

For a prompt and able analysis of your short 
story or novel send it to: 


WILLIAM HEUMAN 
Wyona Court Huntington, N. Y. 
Rates : Short stories up to 5000 words—$5.00 

minimum. ($1.00 per 1000 over.) 
Novels—$20.00 up to 60,000 words. 
($1.00 per 1000 over. ) 
Send manuscript, payment, and stamped return 
envelope. 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 











CALIFORNIA 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 
RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 


20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON Copys: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 


1121 Harrison Street, Berkeley 6, Calif. 


PHONE: TW 3-8800 or LA 5-0124 


RATES: Special rates for book length, TV and 
dramatic script; 25c per page average. 
Mimeographing, $3.00 per 100 each. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 


MARY L. FERRELL 


P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 


corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CoRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


JEAN PETERSON 

13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 

RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00. 


Le 
MISS PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 


5652 N. Virginia Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


RATES: 25c per page-Poetry; TV scripts; less than 
10,000 words. 20c per page—Over 10,000 
words. Minimum, $1.50. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Lil. 
(Electric Typing) 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: Two, no extra charge. 
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WIlype Manuscripts 














EVA GOCKEL 





3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


Minimum $1.00. 


EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missouri 
PHONE: CH 1-6372 


line. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge 


KATHRYN M. DECOCK 
Melville, Montana 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (Minor) 


2c per page. 


SHIRLEY E. KRAVITZ 


P.O. Box 321, Linden, New Jersey 
PHONE: WAbash 5-1472 


scripts). Minimum: $1.00. 


2c each. 














RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words, 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 


EXTRA CHARGES: 2c per page on each extra car- 
bons, Ic per line for poetry— 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; Poetry, lc per 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2 


c 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 


NEW JERSEY 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words 
(stories, articles). 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words (book-length manu- 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 











NEW YORK 


GLORIA ANN NUTTER 
Box 196, Fort Tilden 95, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words ($1.00 minimum 
order). 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts) . 





CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
Major, 75c-$1.00 per thousand words. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5 ceach. 


MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 
53 Ten Broeck Street, Albany, New York 
RATE: 25c per page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
5c each. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts) . 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


DOROTHY LEHR 


Main Road, Southhold, New York 
RATES: 90c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) $1.00 per 
per thousand. 


MORE MSS TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 68 








TYPING SERVICES 








VIOLET HAYS 


P. O. Box 514, Wecoma Beach, Oregon 

RATES: 60c per thousand words; verse, 25c per 
page. TV and dramatic scripts, 50c per 
page. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STENO SERVICE 


P.O. Box 127, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 90c per thousand words straight typing. 
$1.10 per thousand medical or technical 
manuscripts. $1.00 per page statistical 
charts. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 

Rearrange awkward sentences $1.25 per 
thousand. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


MABEL C. HUTCHINSON 


4830 Penn Street, Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 70c per thousand; book lengths, 60c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
10c each. 








MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words, 65c with cor- 
rections. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


L. FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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An Idea a Day (Con’d from page 65) 





the hours. Are the nurseries operated during 
the entire week as an aid to mothers who 
hold jobs? The knack of entertaining chil- 
dren; teaching kids “togetherness”; instruc- 
tion in simple arts. 


19. Travels of the First Lady of Your City. 
Slant: How she capably represents the city 
at functions and conventions, both as a guest 
and as a speaker. Engagements per week; or- 
ganizations she has addressed. Clubs in which 
she holds membership; filling the presidency. 
Does she worry about attire? Attending con- 
ventions with her husband; travel by air. 


20. The Reservation Manager of a Local 
Hotel. Reservations from the farthest states; 
reserving honeymoon suites. Are many reser- 
vations cancelled? Busiest seasons, as for con- 
ventions. The most prominent persons to 
book rooms; celebrities and autograph seek- 
ers. Letters that praise the area. 


21. The Ladies Hospital Auxiliary in Your 
City. The services performed by the mem- 
bers; the women with the most hours of ser- 
vice to their credit. The growth of the auxil- 
iary during the past twelve months; the pres- 
ident and other officers. Is there a male mem- 
ber? 


22. The Local Citizen Who Speaks the Most 
Languages. The most difficult language to 
master, and also the easiest, in the linguist’s 
opinion. Serving as an interpreter on numer- 
ous occasions; corresponding with foreign 
residents; reading foreign-language newspa- 
pers. Number of countries visited. 


23. Midgets in Sports. Slant: The fierce 
competition among these athletics in spite of 
their pint size. Both male and female wres- 
tlers. Keeping in training; serious injuries; 
promoters who have featured the midgets. 
The most versatile of the little ones. The 
longest tours. Investing money. 


24. Pleasure Flights From the Local Airport. 
The brisk trade in carrying passengers over 
the city on Sundays. Are most of the cus- 
tomers making their first air trip? What im- 
presses the passengers most of all in their in- 
troduction to aviation? Are oldsters just as 
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enthusiastic as youngsters in taking to the 
sky? 


25. The President of the Sheriffs Association 
of Your State. Accomplishments of the 
group during his term of office; main objec- 
tives. The toughest cases the subject has 
solved; guns collected by him; his reading of 
detective stories. Hobbies of the president 
and the other officials. 


26. The Distaff Side at a Local or Nearby 
Television Station. Slant: Behind the scenes 
of the important part taken by the feminine 
sex in video operations. Women who sell air 
time as well as script writers and artists; of- 
fice workers. Women who hold forth as an- 
nouncers, food experts, disc jockeys, and 
weather maids. 


27. Local Post Office Box Stories. The num- 
ber of boxes and the charge for the use of 
them. Do many renters fall behind in pay- 
ment? Patrons who move from the city with- 
out notifying the post office. The waiting list 
for boxes. Any plans for expansion? 


28. The Operator of Stock Car Races in 
Your Section. Slant: How the races hold as 
much excitement for the operator as for the 
customers. Keeping the track in the best con- 
dition; lining up topflight drivers; details 
about the prizes; the leading prize-winners; 
speed records, The most colorful participants. 
The worst accidents on the speedway; ad- 
ministering first aid. 


29. An Interview With the Agricultural 
Teacher in the Local High School. Slant: 
Advance of farming, improving the produc- 
tion and the income of the agriculturist, by 
adding an A to the Three R’s. Introduction 
of new methods; practical experience; proj- 
ects now underway. The business angle of 
farming. Girls in agricultural classes. 


30. Fishing Laws in Your State, as Related 
by the County Game Warden. Slant: How 
the regulations protect the fish in the interest 
of conservation, especially during spawning 
time. When catching certain fish is banned. 
Number of fish and weight limits; nabbing 
users of telephone “shocking” and explosives. 
Fishing license fees. Restocking lakes and 
streams. 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short stories under 2,000 words $ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour 5.00 
One Hour : 7.50 
Stage Plays 10.00 
Books 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











Why Not Make Money 


While Learning to Write ? 


With my unique system, you practice writing and profit at 
the same time. No longer need you spend dreary months 
just practicing. With my new method, the editors decide 
how you are doing . . . with their verdicts often rendered 
in checks. There is no guesswork with my tested coaching. 
You can start in the “‘grammar school’’ of writing, and 
end up—if you so desire—with an ‘“‘advanced’’ education. 
You pay as you progress—from month to month. 

Don’t get me wrong. A great deal of study and practice are 
necessary. There is no way out of that. But if you already 
have a great deal of practice behind you, my approach to 
professional writing could be exactly what you need to tip 
the scales in your favor. 


In the beginning, writing can be a real chore. Because I 
am so aware of that, I have planned my program so that 
there can be both financial and editorial recognition along 
the way . . . to make the going easier for you. 

Why not ask for further information as to what I can 
accomplish for you. There is no obligation. Please mail 
coupon below. By return mail I will explain what my writin 
program is all about—my clients will testify as to how we 
it works. For what you get, my fee is the most modest in the 
field. Only $5.00 can start you on the road to Writing for 
Profit. Send no money now! First, write for the facts... 
then decide. 

Benson Barrett—1464 N. Clark St., Dept 298-B, Chicage 26, Ill. 





| Benson Barrett, Dept. 298-8 1 
1 7464.N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. ; 
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Cartoonist Cues (Cont’d from pg. 63) 





VENTURE MaGAZINE, another MacFadden 
publication paying $15, so truck all the way 
back to 205 E. 42nd St. if the trip is worth it. 
Did you forget anything? How about Tus 
WEEK? The major markets like to be called 
on in the morning, so maybe skip Ralph Stein 
and get an earlier start next week. You meant 
to leave some teen-age gags at COMPACT, way 
up at 45th St. and Vanderbilt Avenue and to 
call on John Bailey at SusurBia Tovay, but 
that office is at 60 East 56th Street! You 
haven’t got any cartoons left or any walking 
strength left either. You make a solemn vow 
to be more business-like in the future—not 
to wait until Tuesday afternoon to start 
thinking up gags, then sitting up half the 
night drawing them, then dragging yourself 
around the market half dead on Wednesday. 

Our visitor, Mr. Clarence T. Ladd of St. 
Petersburg, has had his eyes opened a bit. We 
see a look of determination on his face as he 
thanks us for the trip around the New York 
market place. That look of determination 


DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work; punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





may mean that he will look over his drawings 
and his gags with a sharper and more critical 
eye, now that he can compare his work with 
the top cartoonists in the world, and try to 
make his work better in every way before he 
submits again to a leading magazine. On the 
other hand, he may say to himself, “It’s just 
my gags; my drawings are as good as their’s 
any day.” We know that most of his questions 
are now answered and that if he really wants 
to make a living as a cartoonist—but can’t 
sell yet—it means that he is not ready to sell 
yet, and the minute he is ready, THE Satur- 
DAY EvENING Post and all the magazines he 
has visited today will buy from him too! 


Good luck, Mr. Ladd, and keep trying! 


Two Men’s Markets 


Adam, Prismatic Building, Los Angeles 46, Cali- 
fornia. Lothar Ashley. Pay $10 aniece for car- 
toons about sexy dames and the men who are 
about to become their very good friends. Use 
many. 


Men, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
Bruce J. Friedman. Pay $15 apiece for cartoons 
of male interest. Use a couple of dozen in each 
issue. Don’t go completely all out with the sex bit. 

















1715 WALNUT STREET 
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Photojournalism (Cont'd from pg. 39) 





or bombard it with dust; no heater to harden 
the film too quickly or swell it. 


Total processing time, from darkroom- 
lights-out to ready-to-print, was under 40 
minutes, with 8% minutes to develop, 2 
minute rinse; 2 minutes fix, 2 minute wet- 
ting solution, 10 minutes wash, and 10 to 15 
minutes dry. Result: negatives that can be 
enlarged to 8x 10 or 11 x 14 with no trace 
of grain. 

But let’s be practical, said one of the press 
photographers. We can’t do this sort of thing 
on newspapers. Maybe on features, but cer- 
tainly not on spot news. We don’t have the 
time. This was the cue for Milt Freier to put 
on an impressive demonstration. Using a 
medium fast film (Plux X) he had made 
some exposures in the classroom. Rating his 
film at ASA 200, he shot by the light of over- 
head fluorescents at 1/30 f4. Now, using a 
daylight loading tank, he transferred the roll 
while we watched, and developed it for one 
minute in (of all things!) ordinary paper 
developer (Dektol). After one minute he 
dumped the Dektol, filled the tank with ordi- 
nary tap water at 68°, and let it soak while 
he told us what he was doing. 

The highlights come up first when develop- 
ing, then the shadows build up. A high-energy 
developer such as normally used (as distinct 
from the low-energy high-dilution com- 
pensating developers we'd used the day be- 
fore) keeps on building highlights while the 
shadows develop. This gives extreme con- 
trast and bad grain patterns. He had given 
the highlights just enough time to develop in 
the Dektol. Any shadow areas, however, still 
contained active developer. By immersing 
the film in water he was letting the shadows 
build up. Time was not critical—the de- 
veloper did its job and was then exhausted. 

After a few minutes he dumped the water, 
poured in quick-fixing solution. A minute 
or two later he removed the film and showed 
it to us. Later he made prints. They were 
more grainy, of course, then our original con- 
trolled tests. Considering, though, that this 
was an emergency trick for rapid develop- 
ment against press time, the results were 
impressive. 


THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
... I'm Teaching. 
| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
Personal Guidance. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. W. 


1726 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











“THANKS TO MY AGENT— 


Carlson Wade,” writes author Ernie Weatherall 
on the dedication page of his new book, Blonde 
Trap. When Ernie first came to me he had 
never before written a book. He had an out- 
line and a few pages for a proposed novel. I 
worked closely with him to develop the plot, 
characterization, background. Before it was 
completed, I secured a publisher’s contract plus 
generous advance against royalties! Ernie’s 
book looks as if it will be a smash hit this season. 
Such success is not new to me. Hundreds of my 
authors regularly find their way into print 
through my sales representation. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR: 


Stories, articles, books (fiction and non-fiction), 
stage, radio and TV material. We can kelp 
all ambitious writers, eager to be published. 
TERMS: New writers, $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5 per script. Books, $20 for all 
lengths. Fees refunded upon sales. Professionals, 
we'll handle you on straight 10% commission 
basis for US 15% for foreign sales. Write to 
us today! 


MAIL YOUR SCRIPTS TODAY! 


We report within 5 days. 
Return postage guaranteed 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A Service 
Of Distinction 


WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 

Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
“~-/ your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
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For most picture-journalism assignments, 
especially in the free-lance area, the slower 
films are better, and processing with care for 
best grain structure is entirely practical. 
However, many profe ssionals who use 35mm 
or 120 never go into the darkroom them- 
selves. They leave the processing to trained 


technicians. To see for ourselves how this 
works, we went to Modernage Custom Labs 
on Thursday evening. Here we were shown 
how large quantities of films, shot by many 
of the country’s best known magazine pho- 
tographers, are carefully processed for op- 
timum quality. In the main negative room 
all films are developed by inspection in UFG. 
Here, as in the Leica labs, the emphasis is on 
careful handling, temperature control, uni- 
form agitation (Modernage uses automatic 
nitrogen-burst agitation) and minimum wet- 
time. In another negative room, films are 
developed in any of the other popular devel- 
opers, including the compensating developers 
for thin-emulsion films, to the photographer’s 
specifications. 

So what about the 35mm for the photo- 
journalist? If you are prepared to learn to 
use it, to employ the special techniques re- 
quired to produce good results from these 
miniature cameras, you will get the same 
surprisingly good technical quality that the 
35mm “masters” get. Without that technical 
quality the imagination, speed of manipula- 
tion, and dexterity that these cameras offer 
you have little appeal to the editor. With 
that quality, you enter into picture-journal- 
ism at its most creative—and its most salable 
—level. 





How One Confession Writer Works 
(Continued from page 26) 





and sold a story with an African setting, to 
PerRsONAL Romances. I sold a story about a 
girls’ finishing school. I can’t tell you where 
this one appeared. I have the records but I’m 
baffled by the titles. 

I wouldn’t think of writing stories like those 
today, and if I did, I’d never sell them. To- 





THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis charge. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
(Fee includes both stories) 


‘124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 
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ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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day’s confessions are founded firmly on real- 
ity, and most people never visit Africa or see 
the inside of a girls’ finishing school. We have 
enough problems facing us without wander- 
ing off into the never-never land. Inflation 
that makes marriage financing difficult, the 
weakened ties of the marriage bond, young- 
sters who try to grow up before they’re ready 
for it, all the pressures of a fast-paced civi- 
lization—these constitute a fertile field for 
the confession writer. If sex enters into the 
problem, okay. If not, equally okay. There 
are many other vital forces in our lives and 
we’re mature enough now, in the confessions 
field, to realize that. 

Taboos. Actually, there’s no subject that 
you can’t write about in the confession field 
if you handle it with skill and good taste . . . 
and make a good story of it. Granted, there 
are some areas in which it’s harder to do 
this, such as homosexuality, rape, and race 
prejudice. I’ve never written about homo- 
sexuality, and I recall only one story in which 
rape was a factor in the plot. However, I 
have sold stories dealing with race prejudice 
to TRuE Story, MopERN ROMANCEs, and 
True Conressions. Profanity is used so sel- 
dom in confession writing that I can almost 
say never, and the use of the Lord’s Name is 
seldom seen except in prayer or personal ap- 
peal. If these are taboos, they certainly aren’t 
very restrictive ones. 

Confession writing is the most stable fiction 
market in the country today. Neither the de- 
pression of the Thirties nor TV succeeded in 
killing any of the standard confession maga- 
zines. And the doors of this market are wide 
open to new writers with talent, a willingness 
to work hard and to learn, Confession editors 
are a warm, friendly group of people. Because 
confession writers seldom use agents, the re- 
lationship between writer and editor is a close 
and helpful one. They’ll work with you if 
you'll work with them. 

However, we’re anonymous writers and that 
means we can’t build up any reader-demand 
for our stories. Each story we write must 
stand or fall on its own merits, and it doesn’t 
matter a bit that we’ve been on first-name 
terms with the editor for years. I’ll conclude 
with this sobering thought. The confession 
field may be easier to break into than the 
slicks . . . but it’s harder to stay there. 





DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shapiug stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. Note: Paperbacks and confessions 
are hitting a new high. Ask me about them! 


2120 Parsons Road, Costa Mesa, Calif. 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 

Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 

VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 








BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful 
Column. My Course which costs little, points the way. 
Test your ability. Study odd moments. ‘‘Most helpful 
course ever taken’’ writes one student. Send for circular 
today. Ask about my book on feature writing. . 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
141A 7th St. Hermosa Beach, California 








NEW MAGAZINE STARTING 


It will be a club type magazine for writers, artists, and 
photographers. A magazine for people that haven’t been 
able to sell. Two thirds of the magazine will be devoted 
to writers. The artists will do the illustrations for the 
stories, and one third devoted to photography. 


DON C. + ad 
6192 Iroquois Rd. ter, California 











SONGWRITERS 


Write for correct procedure. Send sample of 
your writing. IN BUSINESS 23 YEARS! 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. W, 333 West 5é6th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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Shops & Swap 








CLASSiriEg © 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address, Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. To 


use a WriTER’s Dicest Box Number, the fee is 
$2.00. 


Copy with money order or check for May issue 
must reach us by March 1. 


| 


BACK ISSUES 


Late Eighteen Hundreds Leslies weeklys as 
sold five for two dollars. Edgar M. Wilbur, 
East Harwich, Mass. 


BOOKS 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, La Mesa, Calif. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Manual, The Microphone and You, teaches 
radio-TV continuity preparation, $2.00. Na- 
tional Academy of Broadcasting, 3338—16th 
St., NW., Washington, D.C. 











10 Books for $1.10. Request Catalog first—for 
selection. Foster Book Company, 4502E N. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Books Located. Any subject. Sun Bear, P.O. 
Box 63031, Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


Writers’ Books — scores of them — many at 
more than 50% discount. Catalogs are free. 
Martin Gross, P.O. Box 3021, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 

gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 

months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 

Writer’s Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, 

geal WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 
, Mo. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
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details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Writer’s ABC Shorthand. Textbook $2. Re- 
turnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, La. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


How To Put Suspense In Stories. How To 
Make Characters Real People. How To Make 
Writing Vivid, Beautiful. Tricks Of Profes- 
sionals. 75c each. Two, $1.40. Three, $2.10. 
All, $2.75. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 





How to Write Copy for | Radio and Television. 
$1.00. Box N-20. 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Ready To Sell Manuscripts. Stories and Arti- 
cles by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. 
W. C. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 








Learn Gag Writing. Particulars, dime. Fran- 
kel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago, 44. 


Research List—1001 items $1.00—Handler 
Penthouse, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 
32, Fla. 





Make Big Money Writing Simple trade jour- 
nal articles. Amazing new manual $2 postpaid. 
Free market list. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. The Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach 
Dr., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Confidential Worldwide Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


Tokyo Postmark. Letters remailed $2.00. 
Wallace, 573 Granto Heights, Narimasu, Neri- 
ma-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 





Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Confidential N, Y. C. Receiving—Forwarding 
Address, Details Free. Remails 25c “A-1,” 
170-R Fifth Avenue, New York City 10. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


Write Without Revealing Your Address! Ore- 
gon Re-Mail Service. Absolutely confidential. 
25c ORS, P.O. Box 315, Corvallis, Ore. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00, A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 








Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Creative Ideas, Nine Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 


Imprinted Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 9%x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and office supplies. Remailing, 25c, Logan En- 
terprises, 6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 


“Eat Better for Less,” $2.00. “It’s really 
good!” Naturopath, 1022 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 7, Mich. 








Punch Lines Needed for sophisticated, hu- 
morous contemporary greeting cards with 
or without art work. P.O. Box 212, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Collector Will Pay fifty dollars for Nov.-Dec., 
1937 Terror Tales; $20 for May 1938 Dime 
Mystery; $20 for Aug.-Sept. 1938 Horror 
Stories. Only complete copies with covers 
wanted. Writer’s Digest, Box No. N-10. 


Musical Instruments of the Baroque and Ren- 
aissance—Recorders, Viols, Lutes. Send for 
free catalog. Wayne J. Anderson, 545 W. 111th 
St., New York City 25. 


PERSONALS 


Analysis at Home. Recorded techniques. 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 
human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F. Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
pomp Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 





Attention Writers! Do NOT write to me. 
Come and see if you are near. Free material 
(verbal) for sympathetic writers and photog- 
raphers. We have two gorillas—some chimps 
—two Orangutans — monkeys — baboons — 
birds and alligators. Each has a story. Winter 
quarters at Tarpon Springs, Florida, until 
March 15. Bring samples to prove authorship 





and ask for Mrs. Robert Noell at the Monkey 
Ranch. 


$100.00—$200.00 Monthly Possible: Full, 
Sparetime at home, using Pen, Typewriter, 
Scissors, other Easy Ways. Steininger’s, Box 
181-D, United, Pa. 


Make Money Writing ‘‘How To” booklets. Sell 
by mail. Proven plans plus ideas—$2. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Singleton and Staff, Box 
6763, San Antonio 9, Texas. 


400-Year Calendar— Al] dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Typewriter Ribbons—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


Carbon Paper, 85c per 100 sheets postpaid. 

Specify copies desired. Guaranteed, B. Alex- 

— Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
alif. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors. Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 


Helpful New “Gimmick” increases your manu- 
scripts’ chances of acceptance. Actual useable 
sample sent absolutely free. Tasker Supplies, 
Box 131, Shamokin, Pa. 


Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 “Protect-O-Script’” Envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special, 23 for $1.00 or 
23—10x13 for $1.25 Postpaid. Vulcan Prod- 
ucts, 1909 Westchester Dr., Alexandria, Va. 


WRITERS WANTED 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 








Writers And Cartoonists Wanted! Write for 
complete information to: Jim Latham, 4166 
Herrington, Jackson 8, Miss. 


Wanted: Striving Comedy Writer, by young 
striving comedian, to form team. Tape re- 
corder? Speed? W. Burchette, 3454 Harris 
St., Lemon Grove, Calif. 


If You Can Extract the odd, unusual, contro- 
versial facts in non-fiction books and write 
them up in a newsy, entertaining style for 
money—write Jerry Schiller, 114 S. Mayfield 
Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Curious? Information from any area of the 
U. S. including Alaska and Hawaii. Actual 
jobs available, cost of living, entertainment. 
WRITERS! You can make this information 
pay for you! We guarantee your money’s 
worth! Give city or state you are interested 
in. $1.00. Opportunity, P. O. Box 315, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 
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FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A PAGE, 
YOU CAN EARN MANY MORE DOLLARS 


WRITER’S MARKET 


WRITER'S gives you exact market 

_MARKET I — information. Find out 

-* what an editor needs 

WHERE... before you submit your 

TO SELL MS to him. Your 

sf, WHAT yo chances of selling are 

% greatly increased if 

es YOU Manuscript goes 

to the most interested 

buyer the first time you 
mail it. 





Hit or miss mailing is a risky way to find 
the best market for your work. Mis- 
guided manuscripts are cast aside even 
though they are top flight creative 
efforts. 


To learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
successful free-lancers consult the Writ- 
ER's Market. In this big, 456 page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling who wants 
to buy articles, fiction, books, plays, 
poetry, fillers, gags, calendar art, pic- 
ture stories or cartoons. The 17th 
Revised 1959-60 Edition of WritEr’s 
MarkKET is the current edition. Order 
your copy now. 





( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Warrer’s Marxet. I enclose $4.00 . 


( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Warirter’s Market and enter my one year subscrip- 
tion to Wrirer’s Dicest for the combined money- 
saving price of $6.50. (a savings of $1.00). 
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Address. 





City. Zone. State 





Name 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














The Last Stage From Ulcer Gulch 


(Continued from page 33) 





—whose talent you’ve never admired—who 
suddenly skyrockets out of poverty into fame 
and fortune—from hand-to-mouth magazine 
checks and daylong scribbling at a cheap 
kitchen table to interviews on television and 
phone calls from Beverly Hills. 


You take a long, hard look at yourself. All 
this time that you’ve been putting off your 
own writing to do an honest copywriting job 
—are these the years that the hucksters have 
eaten? You take a quick gulp of reassurance. 
Every minute of your working day is spent in 
writing—surely there’s no better practice? 
And look at all the copywriters like—well, at 
the moment you can only think of one or two 
names—all the copywriters who graduated 
from advertising to reach the top of the writ- 
ing tree. Look at C. S. Forester. 


But late that night disturbing thoughts per- 
colate. You remember that C. S. Forester 
—and maybe all those other successes—stayed 
only briefly in advertising. Soberly you think 
over the malarkey you handed yourself about 
copywriting being good practice. You’re not 
a writer knowing the glory of expressing 
yourself—you’re a ventriloquist’s dummy 
prattling about Dishpan Hands. How many 
words, even, do you use in a day’s work? You 
count up your advertising vocabulary— 
“now, at last, new, real, deep, true, yes, 
cleansing, moisturizing, compare” . . . With 
chagrin, you remember that apt description 
of a copywriter’s day—‘the unrelenting 
search for a fresh cliché.” You ask yourself 
what experience are you developing in the 
craft of fiction when your plots are “Man 
Against Dandruff,” “Shampoo Meets Girl” 
and “I Was A Sinus Victim.” Your dialogue 
is “Farmers! Does boll-weevil—” Practice! 
Does Yehudi Menuhin practise on the kazoo? 

Next morning your favorite client asks you 
to a party with Suzy Parker, Shelley Berman 
and La Lollo. Your new girdle campaign 
wins extravagant praise and the promise of a 
bonus. And an old writing friend whose tal- 
ent you’ve always envied calls in at your office 
and asks you for a job. Any job. 

Now comes the day when the advertising 
magazines MARKETING, ADVERTISING AGE 
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and Printers’ INK headline your appoint- 
ment to a vice-presidency in a mighty, world- 
famous agency. Prosperity you’ve hardly 
dared hope for is yours; soon you'll even 
move out to your dream farmhouse with the 
white picket fence. You start packing—and 
in a drawer you uncover a yellowing pile of 
papers—and you know, finally, that The Last 
Stage From Ulcer Gulch has left... and you 
wonder, should you have been on it? 





What Do Editors Say About You? 


(Continued from page 31) 





whether it be the first reader or editor-in- 
chief, is always on the lookout for them. We 
can group these serious faults under five gen- 
eral headings to make your checking easier. 

Fact failure : The arm-chair essay, the pad- 
ded article, and the surface interview indi- 
cate the writer doesn’t know how to get facts 
or how to evalute them. No amount of cor- 
respondence can clear up this fault. 

Authority failure : Legal, technical, and sci- 
entific material needs support from a recog- 
nized authority. When this is lacking or the 
authority is weak, it is a sign to the editor of 
an unprofessional approach. 

Market failure: This is more subtle than 
simply “knowing your market.” Writers may 
recognize the general area of the magazine 
and still send wrong material. They may send 
a scholarly treatise to a popular magazine, for 
example ; a negative, fault-finding piece to a 
magazine with a positive, help-hint ap- 
proach; or a local news feature to a national 
magazine. 

Organizational failure: Starting from the 
wrong premise (how to succeed in business, 
though I was a failure) or from no premise 
at all (fuzzy thinking) are signs for rejection. 
Minor organization faults, such as misplaced 
paragraphs, can be corrected. 

Professional failure : Irresponsible, amateur- 
ish use of language (“He accomplished the 
impossible.” ) is almost certain to make an 
editor see red. But there’s something worse. I 
call it the piggy-back story, It may be a com- 
pilation of material that has appeared in the 
magazine. It may be old material that has 
been covered in a magazine that reaches the 
same readers. Or it may be thinly disguised 
publicity material for which the writer hopes 




















EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess'’ APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 


EDITING. .. COACHING. . .REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 














SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


















A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





















My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


103 WEST 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5776 

















SONG IDEAS 





WANTED 
—~. Songwriters, with publisher contacts, 
‘s EA) want song ideas. SHARE ROYALTIES, 
and Expenses. Send Poems. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 






















Make Extra Money 
s wr 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 
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to be paid twice. This sometimes takes the 
form of promotion for an unworthy cause. 
These are unprofessional practices of the too- 
clever professional. They not only kill a sale, 
but the reputation of the writer. 


You can train your eye to see red flags in 
your copy that mean rejection. Check first 
for faults outlined in the five broad cate- 
gories of article failure. Then double check 
your copy against the comments on articles 
given above. Look for faults in your article 
that parallel the examples given. 


If you eliminate all the faults you recog- 
nize and include at least one plus factor from 
the hints on impressing editors, you may be 
the editor who casts the decisive vote in 
favor of acceptance. 





N. Y. Market Letter (Cont’d from pg. 36) 





If you have a story without pictures, or pic- 
tures without a story, send in a query anyway. 
It’s always possible for a good editor to get 
the other half from another source. 


Popular also puts out a magazine called 





RaILRoaD, a bi-monthly which some 30,000 
readers have been finding indispensable since 
1906. It uses no fiction, no poetry, no fillers, 
no individual photographs, no cartoons. 

This is the only magazine in the world 
which is edited for railroad men and railroad 
fans, and the editor, Freeman Hubbard, 
knows just about everything there is to know 
about railroads from the standpoint of both 
the men who run them and the buffs who are 
fascinated by them. 

Articles should run to 2000 to 3000 words, 
and may deal with any aspect of railroading 
which combines technical information with 
drama, human interest and amusing situa- 
tions. The writing must be simple, direct and 
readable. Mr. Hubbard is always on the look- 
out for railroad lore—stories of oldtimers in 
the business. 

Because the subject is so special, it would be 
a good idea to send in a query first including 
your qualifications for writing about rail- 
roads. Mr. Hubbard’s punctilious promptness 
is a legend in this office. He reports on queries 
the same day he gets them. Payment is 5c a 
word on acceptance. 





[-] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 


[] Do you read extensively? 


[-] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 


[-] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


[-] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Do YOU Qualify as a Potential 
Money-Earning Article Writer? 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East 12th Street ° 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea man? 

[] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 


[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques through a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[-] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed. . 
Areas of Interest or Specialization 


Presently employed as a % 
1-WB 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING IN GENERAL 


The Art of Dramatic Writing $3.95 
Egri 
Sotigremnd and Foreground 5.00 
York Times 
Characters Make Your Story 4.50 
Elu 00 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. . 3.00 
earney 
How to Speak and Write 
with Humor 4.95 
Whiting 
Free Lance. hemnguagher s 
Handbook 4.00 
‘| 
In A Wor 3.95 


Ernst—Drawings by Thurber 
Practical Manual of Screen 
Playwriting 4.00 
L. Herman 
Screen Writing and 


Production Techniques 4.95 
Curran 
a ** Technical Writing 5.50 
icks 
Successful Writers and 
How They Work 4.95 
Farrar 


Techniques of Fiction Writing 4.00 
McGraw 


The Writer’s Craft .-. 4% 
irmingham 
Writer’s Digest Magazine Binder. 3.00 
Writers: Here’s How 1.25 
Reid 
Writing and Selling Fillers and 
Short Humor 2.95 
urack 
Writing for Christian 
Publications 3.00 
Ostey 
Writing a Regraphy 2.00 
owen i 
Writing to Sell 3.95 
Meredith 


ARTICLE WRITING 
The iamee Writer’s Handbook. . 5.00 
How to Make $18,000 a Year 


Free Lance Writing 4.95 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction ; .. ae 


Hal Borland 
How to Write and Sell 


ee Articles 4.95 

G 

Writing for Trade Journals 3.00 
Harrison 


JUVENILE WRITING 


The Children’s Book Field . 3.50 
Colby 
wie = for Young Children..... 3.00 
Writin — Fiction......... 3.50 
Whitney 





, 
THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 





DETECTIVE WRITING 
Crime in Good Company 
Gilbert 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer's Handbook 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 


Burack 


MARKETS 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 
The Writer's Handbook. . 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 


urack 
How to Write a Novel 
Komro 
Technique of the Novel. 
22éi 
The Living Novel 
Hicks 
Narrative Technique 
zze 
The Technique of Fiction. . 
Goodman 


PLAYWRITING 


A Life in the Theatre 
Guthrie 
The Living Theatre 


Rice 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
awson 
Playwright at Work 
Van Druten 


3.50 


4.00 
4.50 
4.75 


3.50 


5.95 
5.50 


1.95 
3.50 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 


REFERENCE 
The Bont. of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 
esc 
Copa Re eae 2.00 
Pilpel & Goldberg 
Dictionary of American Slang... .7.50 
Wentworth & Flexner 


The Elements of Style........... 2.50 
trunk and . White 
Encyclopedia of English.......... 1.50 
eiger 
The Law of Literary Property.... 5.00 
PL as gee 4 pL 3.95 
aywrights on aywriting haden's le 
edited by Cole 
Practical moeumenes of Better 
Ae See 1.50 
Colby 
Seeman the Manuscript....... 2.50 
sen 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus .............. 2.39 
20, | ERE 
Leslie 
Touch Typing i in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Watch Your Language........... 3.95 
Bernstein 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Peaieniensl Short Story Writing. . 4.50 


owrey 
A Professional ponseunmen s 
pie a Resi eerie a 4.50 
Peeples 
Short Sleoy Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short........... 4.50 
lwood 
Writing the Confession Story... .. .3.50 
Collett 








How to Revise Your Own Stories. 2.50 TV AND RADIO 
amilton An Ad Man Ad Libs on TV..... .4.50 
= That Sell to | Foreman 
Pay Magazines 2.95 as > —— and Direct 
immons isi 
The Basic Formula of Fiction.... 3.95 phe ae aro tee am 
Foster-Harris How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
36 ——— Situations 3.00 Settel 
olti The Televisi Sere, 
Writers: Let’s Plot 2.50 © Mc we ae — 
Reid Television Production............7.50 
ahan 
POETRY AND VERSE TV = eaeaeneiate. sxicioas 4.50 
: sti 5 cMahan 
—— ieee 
: x : reene 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 + tevision Writing and Selling... 6.50 
oberts 
“Poet's Handbook . 5.00 Writing for Television saci aeale a 
uso eldes 
First Petals of Verse. . 3.00 CARTOONING 
Poems in Process . 4.50 i I 66:40 ease eet 3.95 
Bartlett Priscilla 
"Gard ¥ and Selling Guating Drawing and Selling Cartoons.... 1.00 
Verse 2.00 How to Write Jokes........... . 1,00 
Bar Reznick 
Writing. Light Verse . aae Introduction to Cartooning. ..... 5.00 
rmour aytor 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 261 
Gentlemen: Send me, postpaid, the books I have circled. 
Payment of $ .. enclosed 
NN aio scccncicestbsesccns ot acasoicaadvin anise pibentnianbabansitasinidessenteapheinigcaenisiaonaaaiemaatustenen niles 
Address eesbiin Eis peice ss surlassawitccsntsh wil ra ita dics cece peeaattaken vieacantenaaeandicne maaan 
City SI inc sassoccseseentieteaee 

















WRITERS! Let a graduate journalist's expert prepa- 

* ration of your book pave the way to suc- 
cess for you. My clients are selling. I edit, revise. take 
care of all corrections, properly type your novel or non- 
fiction book, and present it at its very best. Eighteen years 
of experience in creative re-writing of authors’ manuscripts 
$2.00 per thousand words (four typewritten pages). Payment 
down, balance after I have completed the work. 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
age instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books, Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon = ) ae paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.5 


IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radie City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS ! 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 

For- information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Str Boston, Mass. 








LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your = work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents. = 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books. ?. lose return postage and fee. 


soy Ss. SARSEY. M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless Ps know how to revise. 
Send your novel to me for that finer touch an expert 
beaters you send ‘ it to the publisher. He demands a skillfully 
Cl qneet oe es. $3.00 ‘?~ four com- 
yan nd. Terms convenien 
Also g oat trom outlines or ideas. Write f Fors 
Nearly 7 oy 2 years in doctoring man‘ meeps ‘or authors. 
me do it for you-——to be sure it’s rig 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








YOU ASKED FOR IT! 
So the SHORT SHOP OPENS AGAIN TO 
HELP YOU AFTER 10 YEARS! 


Let’s talk it over. No obligation whatsoever. My aim? 
Fine writing for fine people. Drop me a line if interested. 


Homer B. Moffett—The Short Shop 
111 E. Ilinols St., Wheaton, Illinois 
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Notes and Comment 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 
New York City 22, is offering a prize of 
$1250 (an advance against royalties) “for a 
work of singular merit in the field of chil- 
dren’s mysteries.” It should be for readers 
from 8 to 12 years old, typewritten, in Eng- 
lish, double-spaced, 25,000 to 40,000 words 
long. It must be accompanied by an entry 
which you may obtain by writing to Watts, 
at the above address. 

Elizabeth Spencer’s The Light in the Piazz 
(McGraw-Hill), which received the Mc- 
Graw $10,000 fiction prize, appeared origi- 
nally in THe New Yorker, and is now 
available in condensed form in the January 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Book. It has also 
sold to MGM under an arrangement which 
is likely to bring the author some $175,000. 





Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
(Continued from page 23) 





I shall tell him that he’s been misled and that 
his sister’s been misled even more grievously 
than he! ? and that whomever® his enemies 
have bribed to feed him these lies is a very 
wicked person. Then I shall assure him that 
everyone of the men who were* present on 
that fateful night is® doing his® best to scotch 
the rumors. And now, having laid? the matter 
before you, I® trust that you will be annoyed® 
enough by it not to say, “Let! sleeping dogs 
lie.” 


1. than he has been misled 
2. Verb (shall tell) and object (that. . 
person) should not be separated by a 
comma 
3. Whomever (objective case) 
ject of have bribed 
4. men (who) were 
5. and 6. Everyone ... is... his—i.e., sin- 
gular, singular, singular, NOT singular, 
plural, plural. (Singular subjects take 
singular verbs and singular possessive 
pronominal adjectives. ) 
7. lay, laid, laid—place or put 
8. Dangler: having laid must refer to I 
9. aggravate—make worse 
10. to leave=to go from; to let=to permit 


=direct ob- 
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““My first 2 stories 
brought me *255“’ 


“Before completing the course,” writes Adam 
B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., “I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the other for $145. They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Palmer lessons 
on the other. When the going got rough, I 
turned to the lessons. The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued 
help I am receiving from Palmer, I know I'll 
be lucky again..” 


Wanted: More New Writers 


of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Free Offer Shows How to Learn at 
Home for Extra or Full-time Income 


It’s EASIER to learn to write than you may imagine 
through Palmer’s unique method of training which 
takes the mystery out of writing and shows you how 
to use professional techniques. Editors agree: Op- 
portunities for writers are greater than ever, and 
you don’t have to be a “genius” or have a famous 
name in order to succeed. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


For more than forty years Palmer has helped hun- 
dreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most practical, time-and-money- saving road to rec- 
ognition and profit—in not just one field of writing, 
but in all: Fiction and articles for magazines, TV, 
and specialized publications . . . all at one low cost. 
You receive individual coaching by professional writ- 
ers who give helpful, detailed instruction showing 
how to write salable material. And Palmer’s accred- 
itation by the National Home Study Council ts assur- 
ance of reliability and integrity. 


Some Successful Palmer-Trained 
Writers 


Kelvin Coventry of Derby, N. Y. has made 650 sales 
since —s his Palmer course just five years ago. 

. . Lucille Anderson sold a series amounting to 
more than $1800. . F. E. Lang of Bellwood, IIl., 
sold his first story for $250. ..+ Mrs, Anna Plantz of 
Delta, Colo., has sold three stories. 


Sells One Story to Post, CBS, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” story sold first to Post, next to 
CBS radio, then to NBC-TV. Author J. Graham 
Doar of Gearhart, Ore., writes, “Your simple, direct 
approach to the problems that confront a writer, how 
to meet these problems, recognize a story idea, plan 
and finish the story were of enormous value to me.” 


Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“J had never written a line before starting the 
Palmer course, yet after completing only a few les- 
sons I started to market my articles. Soon I was un- 
able to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. 
If I could personally meet each prospective student, 
I know I couid convince him of the value of Palmer 
training.’”’-—Hugh J. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Editor of a Canadian Magazine.) 


Free Offer Shows How 


Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer home 
study training may help you as a writer. Send today 
for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing 
your opportunities as a writer. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-21 Since 
Hollywood 28, California 1917 


Mail This Coupon or Postcard Today 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
. R if 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-21 
Hollywood 28, California 


Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how you 
help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 


Mr. 


a 
rs. 


Address. 





F Stories 











City. ee 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here (] 
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OF MAKING MANY BOOKS 
THERE IS NO END 


— Ecclesiastes XII, 12 
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g WO HUNDRED THOUSAND new books have been published since 
I began my writing career over two decades ago. This amazing growth 

: has been encouraged by the open market for freelance writers (not 

= offered by film studios) and the guiding hand of a few literary consultants like 

myself. 

s 

Ns 

s 

p 
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My career as a book specialist has been built on professional experience and 
the ability to deliver what I promise. Inquire about me through any authors’ 
organization in America . . . check with Dun & Bradstreet . . . look me up 
in Who’s Who in the West. My record as an author, literary consultant and 
citizen is open for your inspection. 


\@ Each manuscript that corhes to me is a new and challenging venture, both 
Ke to the author and myself. Its needs are unique, and the author doesn’t want to 
ke be offered a stereotyped formula, tailored in advance to fit everybody’s story. 
Ke Therefore, I am sure you understand when I say I must make a careful study 
Ke of your manuscript before I can determine its condition and recommend a service. 
ve 


If you have a manuscript, send it to me for immediate appraisal. If you 
haven’t anything ready for submission and wish to talk with me concerning your 
proposed book, do not hesitate to write to me about it. I shall be glad to discuss 
your problem in detail, and arrangements can be made for you to see me in 
person if that is required. 
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Xe Write for my free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. 

KC It describes my services and tells how we get started. 

3 CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST WRITING 

Ne Xs: Bene EX RG 

i Charles Carson LITERARY Consultant 
% POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
ie —/ 

b= 

be ALL MANUSCRIPTS IN MY POSSESSION ARE INSURED 
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